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Forty - Fifth Annual Report 


The removal, early in 1957, to the new Church House caused 
much disorganisation among the books, records and exhibits of 
the Society but the work of getting them in order has proceeded 
steadily throughout the year. 


As a result of the appointment of Mr. Redfern as Honorary 
Librarian and Miss Edwards as Assistant Librarian, it has been 
possible to start on the arrangement of the W. B. Shaw Library 
with a view to the preparation of a complete catalogue. In this 
our President has rendered valuable assistance and has given 
freely of his knowledge and time. We are also fortunate to have 
received a copy of Dr. Carruthers’ new book “Three Centuries 
of the Westminster Shorter Catechism.” This fine combination 
of the highest standards of printing, bookbinding and scholar- 
ship was presented to us by the Beaverbrook Foundations. 


The Museum is being re-arranged on its former site in the 
basement. The furnishings are incomplete but two of the neces- 
sary silver cases have been presented by generous friends, Im- 
portant acquisitions include the bronze bust of Dr. Dykes, from 
Bishop and Mrs. Barkway; communion plate formerly in use at 
Warrior Square, St. Leonards; and tokens and commemorative 
medals. Several individual Services deposited have been given on 


the usual terms to Congregations, among them to the new cause 
at Rustington. 


The Muniment Room on the same level has been equipped 
with steel shelving on two walls and has three spacious alcoves. 
These house the congregational Deed Boxes, the Overseas Mis- 
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sions Committee’s archives and our own publications. There has 
been a stream of inquiries relating to persons and subjects, which 
have been answered as fully as possible. 


The experience of the last year has shown imperatively that 
more resources in the way of funds and personnel than the 
Society at present possesses will be required to maintain the 
Library and Museum in proper condition. 


The Thirtieth Annual Lecture was given by Mrs. Whitehorn 
on Tuesday, 15 October, 1957, to a well attended meeting in 
Church House. Her subject was “Women’s Share in the Life and 
Work of the Church.” The lecture has been published and copies 
of this and other publications of the Society can be obtained 
from the Curator. 


The present membership is 320 compared with 333 last year. 

The Council requests renewal of the Assembly grants and 
the sum allocated as rent. 

S. W. CARRUTHERS, President. 

J. T. DARLING, Hon, Secretary. 
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Women’s Share in the 
Life and Work of the Church 


Constance Whitehorn, M.A. 


It is an honour to be invited to address the Presbyterian 
Historical Society and I am conscious of my inadequacy for 
the task, being neither a historian nor a theologian. During 
the preparation of this lecture it has been borne in upon me 
more and more that the subject is one for a course of lectures 
rather than for a single one and although I assigned myself an 
all-embracing title, so that my treatment of the subject could 
be as unbalanced as I liked, yet the superabundance of material 
has not made the preparation of this paper any easier. The 
temptation to wander along the interesting byways which kept 
opening up in the course of my research has had to be resisted. 

As long ago as 1953 the Rev. F. J. Marquis, then Secretary 
of this Society, caused me to be invited to give this lecture and 
I greatly regret that it was not possible for this to happen during 
his lifetime, I should like to take the opportunity of paying a 
tribute to Mr. Marquis’ sincere interest in and encouragement 
of women’s Church work; he had close personal experience of 
it in his own wife’s devoted service. I am grateful for the help 
Mr. Marquis gave me by thrusting into my hand a very small 
piece of paper which I cherished for four years. It contained 
an important reference which has led me to my starting point. 
In the consideration of women’s share in the life and work of 
the Church I want first to examine the interest taken in women’s 
Church work in the early days of the Presbyterian Alliance; 
this involves some study of women in the early Church through 
the minds of Presbyterians of the 1880s. From their time I 
hope to proceed more or less chronologically up to the present 
day, except for a necessary flash-back to the mid-19th Century; 
there will be some side glances also at other denominations. 

At the 3rd General Council of the Alliance in 1884 at Belfast, 
an address was given by the Rev. Dr. Monro Gibson, then minister 
of St. John’s Wood, on “Lay Help in Church Work.” At the end 
he made some pungent remarks about women’s place in the 
Church, having indicated that he was in favour of reviving 
congregational deaconesses to help the minister and elders with 
visitation. “I shall put as questions,”’ he said, “all that I have 
left myself time to say on that part of the subject of woman’s 
work which gives rise to the keenest discussion, namely her 
sphere in the ministry of the Word. Since woman has an acknow- 
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ledged sphere in teaching children and youth, at what age must 
the scholars have arrived when it shall cease to be proper that 
she should continue to instruct and guide them? And since she 
has an acknowledged liberty to speak about Christ and His love in 
the presence of two, three, four or more, so long as the company 
is a small one, at what particular point does the company cease 
to be small enough? And seeing that there is evidently some 
little difficulty in settling these questions, the further question 
is suggested—What other line can be drawn, than that which 
the Providence of God without and the Spirit of God within, 
seem to indicate in each particular place?” 

In the discussion which followed Dr, A. H. Charteris of Edin- 
burgh, Professor of Biblical Criticism, warmly supported Dr. 
Monro Gibson, and said, “I am of the opinion that we should 
immediately in every Presbyterian Church, ordain women to 
the office of Deaconess. . . . The greater part of what is called 
congregational activity is done by women without any recogni- 
tion or organisation, so far as the Church is concerned.” Little 
was said in the debate about the large part women were already 
taking in Foreign Missions, but from the London Council Report 
of only four years later when the Women’s International Mis- 
sionary Union was formed, we hear of 25 missionary societies 
in Great Britain, Canada, America and New Zealand with an 
income of $337,000. There were already a large number of 
women missionaries and it may well have been that situation 
which was causing Church leaders to look at the position of 
women in the home Churches, 

Dr. Charteris reaped the reward of the enthusiast in being 
made chairman of a committee whose terms of reference were 
“Women’s work in the Church and the scriptural references 
thereto, with instruction to prepare a report for the next meeting 
of the Council.’’ This wider remit finally won support, though 
some members had wanted, like Dr. Charteris, to concentrate on 
the office of deaconess, meaning a female deacon, as the term 
is used in the U.S.A. even at the present day. Dr. Hays of New 
York, in particular, wanted that, being as he said “a pastor 
blessed with 24 Deaconesses. I believe Deaconesses are doing 
more work than any of the other officers, and if Phoebe was 
good enough for the Scriptures, mine are as good women as 
Phoebe was.”’ Dr. Hays was also put on the committee. 

Dr. Charteris reported for the Committee at the meeting of 
the Alliance in London at Regent Square Church on July 9th, 
1888. My summary of the scholarly document they produced is 
very inadequate but enough, I hope, to indicate the basis on 
which they reached their conclusions. The Committee found it 
enough to look at the Biblical and early Church background of 
their subject from a historical point of view, and did not get 
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themselves involved in theological speculations about the relevant 
passages in the first chapter of Genesis or delve too deeply into 
the questions of authority and submission dealt with in the 
Pauline epistles—matters on which modern committees on man- 
woman relationships tend to concentrate, They recalled the 
standing of the Old Testament prophetesses like Miriam, Deborah 
and Huldah and the prediction in the Book of Joel, quoted by 
St. Peter at Pentecost, that whes God’s Spirit is poured upon 
all flesh, the daughters as well as the sons shall prophesy, and 
upon the handmaids as well as upon the men-servants this gift 
of the Spirit shall come (Joel 2.28). That women were so recog- 
nised in the early Church is not disputed, although only the four 
daughters of Philip are specifically mentioned. Moreover, they 
noted the great importance put on the prophets, St. Paul tells 
the Ephesians (2.20) that they are of “the household of God; 
and are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone.’’ The fact 
that Paul says that a woman must not pray or prophesy with 
her head uncovered indicates that he does expect at least some 
women to take such parts in the Church’s worship. 


After listing the women mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles 
and in the Epistles as undoubted workers in the Church, and 
noting in particular what seems to them to be the one clear 
reference to an office in Romans 16.1. (though not all scholars, 
I find, admit even this), “I commend unto you Phebe which is 
a servant (diakonos) of the Church, which is at Cenchrea,”’ 
the Report summarises that “In the Apostolic age there were 
some women labouring in the Gospel without any record of 
a distinctive function or office; others recognised as deaconesses; 
and others called widows whose work was chiefly social and 
charitable. There is undoubtedly a want of definiteness in regard 
to the work and office of women who were enrolled in the early 
Church, but it is not peculiarly indefinite. It is impossible to 
find a systematic code of regulations in the New Testament for 
the appointment or the duties of any of the officials of the 
Christian Church’’—a wise word to dogmatists! Nevertheless 
the Committee came down firmly in support of the injunction 
in the second chapter of the first Epistle to Timothy, that women 
are not to teach but to learn in silence. They considered that 
Paul made this prohibition on a basic principle of the relation 
of the sexes and not on social or temporary considerations, This 
therefore debars a woman, they said, from the ordinary func- 
tions of the pastorate but would not warrant the Church silenc- 
ing a woman with extraordinary gifts, corresponding to those 
with which the prophets of the first days of Christianity were 
endowed, as we have already noted. 
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They battled their way—not very conclusively I would judge, 
but who has?—through references in early Church History to 
deaconesses, widows and virgins. The report says, “The study 
of that history does not remove the obscurity of Scripture.” It 
certainly does not since Ignatius speaks of “virgins who are 
called widows,” and the Synod of Epaone of “widows whom they 
call deaconesses.”’ They found from The Apostolic Constitutions 
of the 3rd Century that the deaconess emerged as a female 
deacon, ordained like her male counterpart but having her duties 
among the female members of the Church. They, with the widows 
and virgins (who were a sort of unordained clergy), were promi- 
nent in the life of both the Western and the Eastern Church 
during the first few centuries, but in the middle ages they dis- 
appeared and their place was taken by nuns and lay helpers of 
the Roman Catholic Church like the Franciscan Tertiaries. 


There is refereftce next to the fact that the whole idea of 
practical work by members of the Church was considerably over- 
shadowed at the Reformation by the great controversy which 
established the sound doctrine of the Faith, and only in the 
19th Century had there been an impulse towards Foreign Mis- 
sions and “good works” at home. “In every congregation,” I 
quote, “the works of charity and reclamation are for the most 
part done by the pastor and the female members, and in almost 
every branch of the Protestant Church—as well as in the Roman 
Catholic Church—there are now societies of women for the 
furtherance of the Gospel and the Kingdom of Christ.’’ The 
report ends with reference to the revival of orders of deaconesses 
and the setting up of Deaconess Homes and Institutions in Europe 
and Great Britain. 


In presenting their conclusions the Committee stood firm on 
what they found safe ground for promoting the idea of reviving 
the office of deaconess, even though that name could be variously 
interpreted; our two Church Sisters, Miss Barnes and Miss 
Skipsey, who have been to a Deaconess Conference at Strasbourg 
this summer, would probably tell us that that still holds today. 
The Committee proposed two different grades of Church workers 
and one of deaconesses, with careful limitations, as follows, “In 
conformity with what we believe to be scriptural principles, as 
already stated, those Deaconesses would have no title to be 
pastors or preachers, or to address miscellaneous audiences.” 
The proposals in brief were these: — 


1. That in every congregation all women should be enrolled 
who are engaged “in the service of Christ in connection 
with the Church, and also all who desire to be taught and 

trained to serve the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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2. That experienced workers should be enrolled by the Kirk 
Session as leaders and helpers. 

3. That women workers, who after several years of experience 
and training are willing to devote their lives to Christian 
work in connection with the Church should be set apart and 
enrolled under the sanction of the Courts of the Church as 
deaconesses. 

The Council, having received the report, thanked the Com- 
mittee for its diligence. Yes, indeed! Although some members 
did not agree with the exegesis in the historical survey, the 
resolution, embodying the Committee’s proposals, was passed. 
While supporting it some American members were at pains to 
point out how well their women were already organised. One 
cautious and gloomy Scottish elder, a Writer to the Signet, Mr. 
James Balfour of Edinburgh, who had served on the Committee, 
drew attention to the fact that the Report did not propose to 
admit women to any place that even inferred a right to rule, 
but simply to take advantage of their singular power to work 
in certain cases. He referred to “the peculiar value of true 
women’s service in the sick-room and at the bedside of the 
dying.” Dr. Schaff of New York let himself go in supporting 
the resolution: this is a brief extract from his speech, “Woman 
is man’s better half. She constitutes a majority of the Church 
Militant below, and perhaps, will constitute a majority of the 
Church Triumphant above.” 

It is worth noting that between 1884 and 1888 the Church 
of Scotland had set up just such a scheme as the Committee 
proposed, comprising Woman’s Guild, Guild Leaders and Dea- 
conesses; it looks like a pilot scheme inspired by Dr. Charteris, 
who was also Convener of the Life and Work Committee in 
Scotland, to substantiate his own proposals. Otherwise, how 
much was achieved by this resolution of the Council of the 
Alliance it is difficult to discover and assess, Certainly it produced 
a crop of articles, mostly in favour, in the quarterly magazine, 
the Presbyterian Review, in 1889. The editor, however, Dr. 
Benjamin Warfield of Princeton, the Calvinistic theologian, took 
a more conservative point of view in an editorial note on Pres- 
byterian Deaconesses. But we do not know the reaction of the 
constituent Churches and their members, if indeed they ever 
heard of the proposals; there is no detailed account of the 1888 
Alliance meeting in the report of our Synod in 1889, so we do 
not know whether or not these proposals for women’s work 
were made known then, Communication between the tree tops, 
as it were, and the grass roots is not only a modern problem, 
and much inspiration must have been lost through this lack, 
ever since the Churches started to take counsel together. The 
great interest to me of this report is that over 70 years ago a 
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committee of distinguished men was prepared to sit down and 
work hard at thinking about women’s place in the Church. 

I want now to look at what had been going on during the 
middle years of the 19th Century when women were making 
themselves felt in the Churches. Our own Church had a Ladies’ 
Association with branches in London, Liverpool and Sunderland; 
they supported a missionary and a lady teacher for work chiefly 
among the Jews, in the Island of Corfu from 1846 until 1864 
when the island was ceded to Greece. Meanwhile our missionary 
work in China had started when the Rev. William Chalmers 
Burns went out in 1847; gradually missionary work for women 
was started by the wives of missionaries. Just about the same 
time as Synod was encouraging the formation of a Women’s 
Missionary Association to forward this work, Miss Catherine 
Ricketts of Brighton offered to go to Swatow as a voluntary 
worker, The story is well known of how Miss Ricketts, then an 
Anglican aged 19, was driven into Queen’s Road Presbyterian 
Church one Sunday in 1860 by a heavy shower of rain, how 
she became a member there doing much work in the Church 
as well as in the town, and then in 1877 heard the Rev. William 
Duffus of Swatow plead for the women of South China. The 
result was that in August, 1878, she left for China where she 
served for 29 years. 

In December of the same year at a meeting in the College 
at Queen’s Square the W.M.A. was formed, the first President 
being Mrs. Hugh Matheson. The Association was organised with 
great speed and efficiency; the constitution was approved by 
the Foreign Missions Committee; branches were formed in Lon- 
don and other Presbyteries; Presbyterial Secretaries were 
appointed; the first number of Our Sisters in Other Lands 
with Mrs. Carruthers as Editor, came out in May, 1879. Mis- 
sionary letters were circulated monthly and the committee met 
at Regent Square on the 2nd Tuesday of the month. It was a 
durable pattern. Dr. Carruthers informs me that it was his 
mother who insisted that the new Association should be called 
the Women’s Missionary Association and I am sure we are thank- 
ful that she won her point. Mrs. Carruthers anticipated Vera 
Brittain with the idea of Lady into Woman. The first annual 
meeting of the W.M.A. was conducted entirely by men and it 
was a great excitement when the women ran a meeting them- 
selves in the spring of 1893. 

The record of our women’s work in the later years of last 
century and the earlier years of this one is mainly of the progress 
of the W.M.A. The Girls’ Auxiliary which was formed in 1902 
proved a valuable recruiting ground for missionaries, In 1910 
the W.M.A. sent a large deputation to the World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh; in 1912 Carey Hall was opened as a 
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United Missionary Training College for Baptist, Congregationalist 
and Presbyterian candidates. Negotiations for the union of 
the W.M.A. with the Foreign Missions Committee began in 
1909 and were successfully completed in 1924. In the Jubilee 
Year of the W.M.A., 1928, there were 300 branches and 38 
missionaries on the field; the income was £13,675. This is an 
impressive record and so is the list of the many fine personalities 
who succeeded Mrs. Matheson and Miss Ricketts at the home 
base and on the field. Two later events of importance to mis- 
sionaries, because of their need of status in the Church for the 
sake of their work, were the admission of women to the eldership 
in 1922 and the decision in 1924 to ordain women missionaries 
as elders for their service abroad. 

The activity of women on behalf of Foreign Missions was 
not of course an isolated phenomenon in our Church, Other 
denominations show a similar development. The Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society which had been founded in 1813 
was in 1858 strengthened by “The Ladies’ Committee for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of Women in Heathen Countries.” 
This soon became the “Women’s Auxiliary,” and as in our 
Church the originators of the work by and for women were the 
wives of pioneer missionaries. Then in 1867 the Baptist Women’s 
Missionary Association started as a separate organisation to 
undertake women’s work alongside the general work of their 
missionary society. 

While all the missionary societies were developing, things 
were moving too in the matter of home Church workers. Moral 
and social conditions were causing Christian consciences grave 
concern. In 1857 the first Biblewoman was sent by Mrs. Ran- 
yard (a name still known and respected through the Ranyard 
nurses) to work in Seven Dials “to supply the very poorest of 
the population with copies of the Bible and also to improve 
their temporal condition.” I am quoting from an Anglican 
source. The first revival of the Order of Deaconesses in England 
was in the Anglican communion by the action of Dr. Tait, then 
Bishop of London, who ordained Elizabeth Ferard Deaconess in 
1862. Protestant Sisterhoods for nursing the sick and relieving 
the poor were springing up all over Europe. The first and most 
famous was at Kaiserswerth in Germany to which Florence 
Nightingale and others went to study the organisation of nursing 
sisters under Pastor Fliedner. In about 1870 Dr. T. B. Stephen- 
son felt that the Wesleyan Methodist Church needed full-time 
women workers and he also went to Kaiserswerth to study their 
methods. The Wesley Deaconess Order was actually started in 
1890 and that same year the first Baptist Deaconesses’ home 
was dedicated; they went out from there doing splendid work 
in some of the poorest districts of London. In 1887 the Church 
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of Scotland opened a training house for Deaconesses; two years 
later the first Deaconesses were at work; in 1893 Parish Sisters, 
also trained workers, were introduced and in 1909 they, with 
the Deaconesses, numbered 50 at work in city missions. The 
office of Church Sister was adopted in Scotland in 1916 and 
many women served under that title until they were coordinated 
into the Deaconess Order in 1949. 

What of the Presbyterian Church of England in the Christian 
social movement of last Century? Our most important event was 
the founding of the Presbyterian Settlement in 1899 to strengthen 
the hands of the ministers in the East End where difficulties of 
work were such that they frequently resigned. The Presbytery 
of London North set up the Church Aid Committee and its Con- 
vener, Mr. Henry Robson, soon realised, as Dr. Gillie wrote, “that 
women workers must be planted in the field to maintain a regular 
battle against the depressing and disintegrating circumstances 
we had to combat.” Settlers were forthcoming for Esk House 
at 56 East India Dock Road and set up a fine tradition of working 
in comradeship with the courageous people of Poplar; it was 
the same challenge of the times which sent them there as sent 
members of other denominations to work as deaconesses and 
social workers in those districts of large cities where social 
conditions were at their worst. 

But relatively few women were able to leave home and do 
full-time Church work, so to get a balanced picture we need 
to look at women’s work in a typical congregation during the 
period we have been considering. Through Miss Kelley’s kindness 
I have been able to study a volume of reports of the congregation 
of Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, from 1857 to 1897. As early as 1857, 
just 100 years ago, the first annual report of their Ladies’ Charity 
Fund was published. The purpose was for benevolent objects in 
the neighbourhood. In addition they had a “Sale of Work Useful 
and Ornamental” for the church which was going to be built 
and they raised £300. That sum produced 100 years ago conjures 
up in the mind a formidable array of antimacassars and pin- 
cushions. The ladies of Rock Ferry certainly put their backs 
into their work. From its earliest days the congregation ran a 
mission and a mission house in St. Paul’s Road was built in 1866. 
A great deal of work was done by district visitors; they also 
ran mothers’ meetings, a maternal aid society, Sunday School 
and a week-evening school. In 1879 a Biblewoman was engaged 
to help the ministerial missionary. In 1880 a branch of the 
W.M.A. was formed. The reports of the district mission are 
accounts of a very impressive piece of evangelistic work by a 
congregation. One year they asked for three times as many 
district visitors (some could be men) in order to cover the 
District Mission population of 5,880. If this is typical it looks 
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as though the women were doing the lion’s share of the real 
work in a congregation as their protagonists in the Alliance 
asserted. 

It is safe to assume that an increasing involvement in social 
conditions was rousing some women to interest themselves in 
politics. In the Presbyterian Historical Society Library there is 
a reprint from the Liverpool Mercury, 1891, of a letter by 
“Esperanza,” a pseudonym of Mrs. Minna Addison, wife of the 
minister of Warenford in Northumberland. It is a most spirited 
reply to a letter against Women’s Suffrage written by a Liberal 
M.P., Mr. S. Smith. Mrs. Addison gave him no quarter and 
adduced religious as well as humanitarian reasons for the desir- 
ability of women playing their part in politics. 

There is no doubt that in the latter part of the 19th Century 
an enormous amount of charitable work was done by Church- 
women, To a modern generation some of it might appear to be 
patronising, Lady Bountiful kind of work. But if it had not 
been done many people would have suffered even greater hard- 
ships than was the common lot of the underprivileged at that 
time. And one may ask if the reaction against “charity” has 
not now gone too far. I would not question for a moment the 
rightness of the present-day stress on evangelism and the 
spiritual needs of those outside the Church; it may happen that 
in fulfilling this obligation the conscience of Church people may 
again become sensitive to the less clamant but in some ways 
more serious social needs of the present day, one example of 
which is the widespread loneliness that is to be found among 
varied types of people. 

The employment of a Biblewoman by Rock Ferry congrega- 
tion was an example of the enlistment of full-time workers by 
congregations who needed staff for the missions which so many 
of the stronger congregations of our Church used to support. A 
study of congregational records would probably reveal the fact 
that there were a considerable number of these workers, mostly 
engaged quite independently of any committee of Presbytery or 
Assembly. Salaries were paid by the congregations concerned 
or were made up from various sources, such as London North 
Church Aid funds or grants from the Ranyard Mission in cases 
where their workers were involved. When an enquiry was made 
in 1932 to find out whether there were some workers who would 
qualify to be recognised as Church Sisters particulars of some 
ten were recorded. One of these, Miss Barclay, a trained Irish 
Presbyterian deaconess, working for Trinity, Claughton, at 
Brassey Street, was accepted. 

But we must go back to the end of the first world war. About 
that time there was a movement afoot to establish a recognised 
body of trained women workers as in other Churches, For the 
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history of official action in this matter and of women’s increasing 
part in the life of the Church at home as recognised by the 
Synod (the General Assembly from 1920), I am greatly in- 
debted to Miss Pash who has made extracts of relevant matters 
from Reports and Minutes from the year 1918, an important 
date because the extract for that year reads, “The Synod 
authorises the Home Mission Committee to proceed with the 
scheme for promoting the training of educated women for the 
work of Deaconesses or Church Sisters.”” The next year a sub- 
committee of three men and three women was appointed under 
the chairmanship of Miss Elizabeth Macadam, a pioneer in social 
science. They proceeded very cautiously with recruiting and were 
proved to be right in so doing. By 1924 through lack of demand 
for the services of Church Sisters, Mrs. MacLachlan, who had 
trained at the London School of Economics, Carey Hall and the 
Presbyterian Settlement, was the only one at work. Of the 
workers who had started with her two were serving as foreign 
missionaries, Miss Marjorie Anderson Scott in Formosa and Miss 
Roxburgh in China, and Miss Whitelaw had taken up other work. 

When Mrs. MacLachlan, then serving in Carlisle Presbytery, 
addressed the 1927 Assembly in Manchester on the work of 
Church Sisters she had been joined by one other, Miss Dodge of 
Kentish Town. Kentish Town had already been exceptionally well 
served by unofficial Church Sisters, two women graduates in 
succession, Miss Lesley Griffith from 1917 to 1920 and Miss Iris 
McCrea from 1920 to 1923. Mrs. MacLachlan, widowed in the 
first world war, was encouraged by Dr. Anderson Scott to become 
a Church Sister and she served the Church in that office for 
29 years, the same length of time as the pioneer missionary, 
Miss Ricketts; by a strange coincidence she ended her Church 
work in Brighton where Miss Ricketts had begun hers. Mrs. 
MacLachlan consolidated the position for her colleagues and 
successors by showing the Church that there was undoubtedly 
a sphere in Church service at home for trained women workers. 
Once that was done the number of Church Sisters available has 
never caught up with the demand; with a limited number, never 
more than 16 and now 14, appointments have inevitably been 
restricted mainly to two types of congregation, new housing and 
what used to be known as down-town. To the question of Church 
Sisters’ status I will come later. 

Increased momentum was given to the movement in 1930 by 
the appointment of a Women’s Home Church Committee of 12 
members under the chairmanship of Mrs. J. M. Beattie, “To 
foster, coordinate and further develop women’s work in the 
Church, and to be charged with all matters dealing with the 
training and work of Church Sisters.’’ I believe it was on this 
occasion that Dr. Moore Ferguson carried the Assembly by say- 
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ing that the “fire of the W.M.A. was needed on the home hearth.” 
“Mr Purves Boyes’ women,” as they were known—he was Home 
Church Convener at the time—sought the backing of the women 
of the Church in the task that had been assigned to them by 
forming a Women’s Home Church Association. I was one of 
those who visited congregations in the early days with the pur- 
pose of forming branches of the Association and in a number 
of places the women proved toughly resistant to the new idea. 
But they were won over in the end by Mrs. Strachan’s infectious 
enthusiasm and Mrs. Rhodes’ friendly persistence during their 
respective twelve and sixteen years in office. A News Bulletin 
has proved valuable for propaganda purposes. In 1934 when 
Mrs. Strachan became Convener there were 73 branches and the 
income was £213. Last year the income from 300 branches was 
£5,560; this effort promises well for the semi-jubilee celebration 
in 1958. 

But the Women’s Home Church Association is not primarily a 
money-raising organisation; it is a fellowship for Christian ser- 
vice in the home, Church and community, and it is worth while 
to take a glance at other denominations to see how their women 
have been organised for similar purposes. The Baptist Women’s 
League, started in 1908, has now become part of a comprehensive 
Women’s Department—an interesting development. In the Con- 
gregational Union a Women’s Guild to cover the whole country 
replaced some local ones in 1925; since 1939 this has been called 
the Federation of Congregational Women. The similar Methodist 
Women’s Fellowship was not founded until 1944, growing out 
of a Home Mission Sub-Committee like the W.H.C.A. The Church 
of England, being a less cohesive body, has nothing quite com- 
parable. The various Church of England Societies, missionary 
and otherwise, are associated rather than integrated and are 
therefore independent bodies not under the control of Convoca- 
tion or Church Assembly. The one women’s organisation is the 
Mothers’ Union; the limitation of its membership by its very 
name—though others can be associates—and the strict attitude 
to marriage and divorce in the forefront of its aims tend to 
obscure its other excellent achievements. If one can presume 
to judge, one feels that the Church of England must have lost 
immeasurably by having only this type of organisation for their 
women. The Central Council for Women’s Church Work is a 
headquarters body reporting to Church Assembly and financed 
by it; it is responsible for recruiting and training all the full- 
time women workers of the Church of England—deaconesses, 
parish workers, moral welfare workers, divinity teachers, youth 
work organisers and so on. One feature common to all denomi- 
nations is the growth in recent years of Young Wives’ fellow- 
ships. This development is bringing in fresh life to some con- 
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gregations and is helping to bind whole families to the Church. 
Another present trend in women’s work is the greater co-ordi- 
nation of home and overseas missionary interests. 


I come now to the question of status. A special committee 
under Dr. Carnegie Simpson on “The Relation of Women to the 
Administrative Work of the Church” was set up in 1915. Its 
proposals were passed by the Synod of 1917, the most important 
being that women could be co-opted, in the proportion of not 
more than one-fifth, to the Foreign Missions, Jewish Mission 
and Instruction of Youth Committees (this was extended to Home 
Missions in 1918), and that women members of congregations 
could be elected to the financial authority in the proportion of 
not more than one-third. 

The next stage is so important that I must quote in full from 
the Assembly resolutions sent down to Presbyteries in 1921, 
approved by a majority and finally adopted by Assembly in 1922. 

“The Assembly recognises that in the Providence of God 
the whole Christian Church is called to a fresh consideration 
of the position of women in regard to office in the Church, in 
order that their gifts and devotion may be made the fullest use 
of in the Service of the Kingdom of God. 

a) The Assembly declares the office of Deaconship to be open to 
women on the same terms as to Men... 

b) The Assembly also declares the office of the Eldership to be 
open to women on the same terms as to men... .” 

The Assembly of 1921 had affirmed that there is no barrier 
in principle to the admission of women to the ministry. It remitted 
the matter to the Moderator’s Committee, on whose report the 
Assembly of 1922 sent down the Committee’s findings to Pres- 
byteries and Sessions. The sequel to this procedure was the 
resolution passed by a majority in 1923: 

“The Assembly records its opinion that it is not the will of the 
Church that the question of admitting women to the regular Ministry 
of the Church should be further considered at the present time.” 

Our Church as a whole did not rush to implement the per- 
missions given by Assembly. At the 1921 Alliance meeting Dr. 
Clarence McCartney of Philadelphia, being careful to say first 
how beautiful and intelligent he considered women to be, took 
an alarmist view of women in Church Courts, He was duly routed 
by fellow-members of the Council, including Dr. Lewis-Robert- 
son, who was our General Secretary at that time. At the 41st 
Meeting of the London Presbyterian Office-Bearers Association 
held at Bayswater in 1923 the subject was “The Present and 
the Future of Women Office-Bearers in the Three Presbyteries 
of London North, South and South Coast.” The speeches of 
Mr. McAdam Eccles, the surgeon, and Miss Edith Thornton still 
make good reading; they appealed for an increase in the number 
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of women office-bearers. At that time there were 157 in 50 out 
of the 113 congregations in those three Presbyteries, with only 
three women elders, all in one congregation. The figures from 
the General Secretary’s Report of 1955 are of interest; taking 
the whole Church, one-fifth of the office-bearers were women, 
including 373 elders (little more than an average of one per 
congregation), and 1,309 serving on financial authorities, making 
a total of 1,682 out of 8,020. In 1954 Mrs. T. W. Manson became 
Convener of the Home Church Committee, the first woman elder 
to hold such an office. 

From the beginning the status of Church Sisters has been 
involved with the eldership. In 1945 Assembly resolved that if 
two years after being set apart a Church Sister had not been 
elected an elder, she should be ordained to the eldership by the 
Presbytery where she was serving; she would then be an asso- 
ciate member of Presbytery, but the ordination would not make 
her a member of Session. In 1956 after five years of discussion 
centering particularly on the desirability or not of forming an 
order of Church Sisters, Assembly resolved that Church Sisters 
on ordination should be members of Presbytery and of Assembly. 
In this way a Church Sister is more integrated into the structure 
of the Church than, for instance, a deaconess of some denomina- 
tions whose status, however good, is a special one and out of 
the mainstream of their Church’s order. 

Other denominations have a similar story to tell of cam- 
paigns for scope and status on behalf of women. In 1915 the 
Rev. F. C. Spurr, a Baptist, said “There is still among us— 
and in the Churches too—a good deal of the old Roman tyranny 
over women, mixed with much of the Greek contempt. We have 
never applied our own principles of liberty to our own women.” 
For a considerable number of years after the first World War 
when women first came into their own in many spheres, the 
Church was lagging behind the professions, industry, politics 
and education, and did not give women real scope; so one can 
be sure that many of their finest and best-equipped women were 
lost to the Churches’ full-time service. 

Moreover the battle for recognition has not always been 
successfully waged and some of the most obstinate opponents 
have been women themselves. In the Church of Scotland the 
question of women in the eldership, having previously been raised 
in 1926 and 1931, was approved by Assembly and Presbyteries 
in 1944 but rejected by congregations in 1945. It is now before 
Presbyteries yet again; it was on the very day of his death last 
May that Professor G. D. Henderson, a great champion of women 
in the Church, spoke strongly on the proposal. “We are getting 
out of step with the Churches of the future,” he said, “We 
cannot afford to make energetic and spiritually minded women 
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look elsewhere for satisfying opportunities for serving their fel- 
lows to the glory of God.” An English bishop said in my hearing 
recently that it would be difficult for the Church of England to 
contemplate an office like the eldership which was not open to 
women as well as men. 

A burning question in the Church of England has been that 
of women as Lay Readers. In 1950 the Lower House of Con- 
vocation of York approved of women being allowed to take part 
in statutory services; in 1956 the Lower House of Canterbury 
refused to give the same permission, thus creating an unsatis- 
factory overall situation. There have been campaigners for the 
ordination of women to the ministry in the Church of England 
like Canon Raven and Canon Howard who preached three ser- 
mons before the University of Oxford on “Should Women be 
Priests ?’’—brave man!—but a proposal from the Diocese of 
South China to allow ordination of women for an experimental 
period of 20 years was rejected at the Lambeth Conference of 
1948, 

The Methodist Church, while holding that there is no barrier 
in principle, voted against the ordination of women, also in 1948. 
The Baptist Union, like the Society of Friends, recognises the 
equal status of men and women but has very few women pastors 
and a recent report says that there is no marked demand for 
the ministry of women by congregations or by the women them- 
selves. The Congregational Union which has no Church Sisters 
or Deaconesses ordained the first woman in 1917 and now has 
24 women in full pastoral charge, including the Rev. Elsie Cham- 
berlain, who last year was Chairman of the Congregational 
Union. In 1956 also our Assembly accepted the application of 
Miss Ella Gordon for admission to the ministry. 

Church by Church and generation by generation women have 
moved on to take an ever fuller share in the Church’s life and 
work, and have alse come closer together in various enterprises. 
A movement which is carried forward by the momentum of its 
convincing and uniting purpose is the Women’s World Day of 
Prayer. Presbyterian women of many countries are linked in the 
Women’s Section of the World Presbyterian Alliance. In this 
country the Free Church Women’s Council, celebrating a Jubilee 
this year, has done fine work in the sphere of social service. 
On the other hand the British Council of Churches has set its 
face—rightly, I think because of its more recent origin—against 
having a women’s department, although it has the support of a 
Consultative Committee of Women’s Church Organisations. One 
piece of work which I know from the inside to be truly co- 
operative is the Churches’ Work for Women in the Forces. 

In a brief last section I come to the consideration of our 
subject in the setting of the World Council of Churches. After the 
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second world war plans were put in hand for the first meeting 
of the Council to be held at Amsterdam in 1948 and at that time 
requests came in from many parts of the world that the place 
of women in the Church should be considered. In 1946 a por- 
tentous questionnaire was sent out to 66 countries covering all 
possible aspects of the life and work of women in the Church. 
Nearly 50 replies were returned in 1947; these were collated and 
then discussed in 1948, first at Baarn by a number of leading 
Church women, afterwards by a commission of men and women 
at Amsterdam, which reported to the full Assembly. 


The facts which emerged from the enquiry were much what 
one would expect: — the growing influence of women in the life 
and work of the Church, not least in the younger Churches: the 
immense amount of service given by Christian women to the 
Church and to humanity: the importance of the influence of 
Christian women in and through their own homes: the increas- 
ing number of women giving full-time professional service in the 
Church. There was a negative side to the picture; most reports 
indicated that Church women felt they were not getting a full 
share in planning of policy and discussion of big issues affecting 
the life of the Church as a whole. They wanted to see the barriers 
to the full co-operation of men and women removed, so that the 
Church might be enriched and quickened. In the light of all this 
the World Council Assembly urged three things: — that more 
use should be made of women in Church Courts, committees 
and policy-making bodies; that there should be better training, 
status and conditions for professional Church workers; that 
voluntary organisations should be encouraged, with the warn- 
ing that they needed to be integrated into the whole life of the 
Church. The history of women’s place in our Church seems to 
show a commendable correspondence with these! The Assembly 
at Amsterdam did give a real lead on the whole subject in the 
statement that “The Church as the Body of Christ consists of 


men and women created as responsible persons together to glorify 
God.” 


A Standing Commission on the Life and Work of Women 
in the Churches, set up by the Amsterdam Assembly, produced 
the full report which we have in Dr. Kathleen Bliss’s Service 
and Status of Women in the Churches, published in 1952. The 
first secretary of the commission and later a President of the 
World Council of Churches was Dr. Sarah Chakko, a truly won- 
derful woman. It is an interesting point that because foreign 
missionaries of the 19th Century were pioneers of women’s pro- 
fessional service in the Church there can be seen today a resul- 
tant fine quality of leadership in women of the younger Churches. 
I have been greatly impressed by the depth of thought put into 
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replies to an enquiry made in 1950 by the Women’s Work Com- 
mittee of the Christian Council of India and Pakistan. 


At Evanston in 1954 the Commission became a Department 
and was renamed “The Co-operation of Men and Women in the 
Church and in Society,” indicating an important change of em- 
phasis. It had become clear that the fundamental problem was 
not one of status, but how the Church can call out and use, the 
best contribution of every member of the Body. One of the joint 
chairmen of the Department is the Rev. Gwenyth Hubble, Prin- 
cipal of Carey Hall. Confessional and Inter-Church groups are 
studying the subject in its present form; at the next meeting of 
the British Council of Churches the Rev. R. E, Fenn is to report 
for the Council’s special group of which he is chairman. A small 
sub-committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Victor Burrows 
was set to work by our Church and Community Committee, and 
is, I believe, the only denominational group of its kind in action; 
We hope to report in due course. That brings my story right 
up to the present moment. 


I can do little more than mention one person who plays a 
vital though not official part in the life of the Church and that 
is the Minister’s wife. I must be content to refer you to a fasci- 
nating and enlightening book by Margaret H. Watt, The History 
of the Parson’s Wife, published in 1943. She deals with that 
lady in fact and fiction from the time of the unfortunate wives 
of the post-Reformation clergy who hardly knew whether they 
were married or not. We can enjoy another encounter with Mrs. 
Proudie and the many clergy wives made famous by novelists. 
The story of the Scottish minister who murdered his wife before 
Church on a Sunday and then proceeded to take his morning 
service reads like fiction but was actually fact. The book ends 
with a delightful study of John Buchan’s mother. “One of the 
most attractive of all her qualities,” says Miss Watt, “was the 
natural ease with which her religion was mingled with her 
humour and common sense and her hold on daily life. It is not 
an easy thing to wear an ardent piety gracefully and naturally, 
especially for those who are concerned with religion profes- 
sionally.”” That comment does not date. The Minister’s wife of 
the 20th Century has her own problems and her own virtues. 
Many who have endured the rigours as well as experiencing the 
joys of our Church’s manses have emerged as outstanding leaders 
in their own congregations and in the wider work of the Church. 
It remains to hope that the lack of domestic help and in some 
cases the undertaking of full-time work outside the home will 
not seriously affect that vital strengthening of the ministry— 
the auxiliary influence of the minister’s wife. 
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If I had been well-read enough or eloquent enough I might 
have spent this hour enthralling you with stories of women 
saints like St. Teresa, ecclesiastics like St. Hilda, Abbess of 
Whitby, mystics like Evelyn Underhill, preachers like Maude 
Royden, benefactors like Selina Countess of Huntingdon and our 
own Dr. Lewis and Dr. Gibson. But the great women of the 
Church of all generations have always had their due. It is for 
the ordinary woman Church worker, whether professional or 
voluntary, that recognition has had to be sought and won. Al- 
though it has made a more prosaic story, my intention has been 
to describe the expansion of women’s place and service in the 
last hundred years in our own and kindred Churches. 


“IT regret that it was not possible in my lecture to mention by name 
many of the pioneers in the Presbyterian Church of England, both 
men and women, to whom credit is due for the progress and improved 
standing of women’s work in the Church. Successive Conveners of 
Overseas Missions and Home Church Committees have contributed to 
this result and it is of particular interest to the world-wide Presbyterian 
Alliance, in which the Rev. J. M. Richardson has taken so large & 
part, that under his Home Church Convenership the Women’s Home 
Church Committee was first appointed.” 


C.W. 








Presbytery in Newcastle-on-Tyne 


From the Revolution to the Present Day 
R. 8. ROBSON* 


I. ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATIONS 


In the 1940 issue of the Journal we dealt with the Genesis 
of the Presbyterian party in the Church of England and its 
Exodus in the period from 1550 to 1662, onward till the Revolu- 
tion and the early years of the 18th Century, which saw the 
opening of what is known as the ‘“ Meeting House Period.” 
“Evans’s Lists” gives four of these native Presbyterian founda- 
tions as existing in 1715: Close Gate with 700 hearers, Castle 
Garth with 800, Groat Market with 200, and Garth Heads 
with 200. 


CLOSE GATE 


At the oldest of these, Close Gate, Richard Gilpin, M.D., 
whose long ministry came to an end by his death, February 4th, 
1699/1700, had several assistants, all men of note: William 
Pell, M.A., the ejected minister of Easington, Co. Durham, who 
had been selected for a chair in Cromwell’s proposed new Univer- 
sity of Durham, a Hebraist of distinction: Timothy Manlove, 
an “Academy” man from Mill Hill, Leeds, of whom it was said 
that “Richard Baxter will never be quite dead while Mr. Manlove 
is alive’; and finally Thomas Bradbury, an Attercliffe student 
and a preacher from the age of 18, who came in the year of 
Dr. Gilpin’s death. That event saw a great dispersal at Close 
Gate. First the Independents departed, under Thomas Barnes, 
son of the Alderman, just ordained in that Communion; then 
a large section under Thomas Bradbury, disappointed at not 
being elected either to the pastorate or co-pastorate. To that 
office Benjamin Bennet, from Sheriff Hales Academy, ordained 
at Topcliffe in May, 1699, was chosen, and it was a wise choice. 
His preaching was as eloquent as, and his pen even more prolific 
than, that of his famous predecessor. His magnum opus, his 
“Christian Oratory,” went through many editions and was desig- 
nated the “Dissenter’s Whole Duty of Man.” He led his people, 
after filling the depleted pews, from the humble Meeting House 
in the Close to the spacious edifice on the top of the river bank 
*Mr. Robson died 22nd July, 1958 at Fenton.—Ed. 
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above, afterwards known as Hanover Square, seated for 1,000. 
He led the people but, like Moses, he was not permitted to enter 
the promised land, dying on September ist, 1726, three days 
after the opening. 


During his ministry he had two assistants, Nathaniel Fan- 
court, from Salisbury, a relative of the founder of circulating 
libraries, and William Wilson, a local man, a schoolmaster and 
tutor to Mark Akenside the classical poet, whose family were 
members of the congregation. Bennet’s successor, the first 
minister in Hanover Square was Samuel Lawrence, M.D. 
Ordained at Newcastle-under-Lyne in 1727 he came to Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, but ill health brought about his resignation in 1733. 
He died in London in 1760. Richard Rogerson, from Alcester, 
followed in the same year. Among the many prosperous and 
influential families in the congregation were the Carrs, of Dun- 
ston Hill, one of whose daughters married a fellow member, 
Thomas Walker, F.R.S., Presbyterian minister at Durham, who 
later rose to eminence, and the other married Rogerson. The 
latter ministered during the Arian Controversy following the 
Salter’s Hall Synod in 1719, and during the later years he 
himself was an eloquent exponent of that school, and in the 
words of their own historian “found his congregation sympa- 
thetic and receptive; they acknowledged the fatherhood of God, 
the headship of Christ, but on other matters in religion they 
differed and agreed to differ. Human formulas and creeds framed 
by Synods and Assemblies they discarded, their test of mem- 
bership a godly, righteous and sober life.” 


It is probable that the action of the Newcastle Presbytery 
in 1755 when they passed a resolution condemning Arian and 
Socinian errors, with the cases of North Shields and Hanover 
Square in their mind, brought about this step on the latter’s part. 
There was no difficulty regarding property, no doctrinal clauses in 
their deeds, which as was usually the case with Revolution foun- 
dations, were left open with the idea of “comprehension”’ in 
the near future. It cost the Presbytery the loss of their most 
influential congregation, along with a section of the cause, now 
Howard Street, North Shields, which however, did not long 
survive; but, in contrast to other parts of the country, these 
were the only causes lost in Northumberland, Hence they drop 
out of our survey, save to note that a new church was opened 
in 1854 by Dr. Henry Montgomery of Belfast, as the Church of 
the Divine Unity, which served them until 1939, the sale of 
whose valuable site, enabled them to undertake the cost of the 
spacious buildings in Ellison Place opened the following year. 
There they have the inscribed stone from William Durant’s grave 
built into the fabric, and among their old Communion Plate 
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some with the inscription “Richard Gilpin Pastor 1693” with 
the early Registers. 


CASTLE GARTH 


For the first two years of their existence, the seceders from 
Close Gate under Thomas Bradbury worshipped in the long 
room of the Scots’ Arms in Newgate Street, before building 
their meeting house, which like others in that era, was known 
by its location, in the Castle Garth or Yard. It was the triangu- 
lar piece of ground at the end of what was later the High Level 
Bridge, with the Black Gate, the Moot Hall, and the Long Stairs 
leading down to the Close at each corner, The site was chosen 
advisedly. It was part of the County of Northumberland, outside 
the jurisdiction of the town authorities and the trade guilds. 
Hence a great number of Scots packmen and traders settled 
there, and in time the whole of the Garth was built over and 
densely populated—an ideal site for a Presbyterian meeting. 


Here then came Bradbury and his followers in 1703, leased 
a piece of land and built, at what is now the top of Queen’s 
Lane under the shadow of the High Level, the Meeting, School, 
Manse, etc. It was at the opening ceremony at the beginning of 
1705 that Bradbury “let himself go’’ in the matter of his treat- 
ment at Close Gate. From Castle Garth Bradbury removed to 
London, where he was inducted at Fetter Lane Meeting on the 
10th July, 1707, later at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, dying at the 
age of 63, buried in Bunhill Fields. He became a leader among 
the Independents in London, was a famous raconteur, and there 
is a wealth of good stories by and about him. 


He was succeeded by John Law, M.A., licensed by the Pres- 
bytery of Peebles, and ordained at Newcastle on September 10th, 
1706. During his fifteen years’ ministry he well maintained the 
membership, which then exceeded that of the parent congrega- 
tion, till his translation to the Parish of Mordington, Berwick- 
shire, in 1721. He had a colleague from 1709, Ralph Dawson, 
son of a local family among the worshippers at the famous 
conventicle at Newcastle in 1669, an “Academy” man ordained 
at Bramhope in Yorkshire and inducted at Newcastle as Col- 
league and Successor, the latter from 1721. His was a long 
ministry—twenty-five years; translated to Dove Alley, Hull, and 
followed in 1736 by Edward Aitken, who had previously held a 
charge in Scotland. He was minister till his death in 1771, and 
was the first to commence a charity school among the local 
Dissenters, which continued long after his own time. He 
had twice a Colleague and Successor appointed. The first 
was James Burn, M.A., licensed by the Presbytery of Kirkcaldy, 
April 27th, 1759, and ordained at Castle Garth September 30th, 
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1760. His was a short ministry, being translated to the Parish 
of Forgan, St. Andrew’s, where he remained until his death, 
February 2nd, 1800. He was the father of eighteen children 
and the only “Evangelical” in his Presbytery at Forgan on his 
induction there. He published a volume of sermons of that type. 
The present writer has recently been in touch with a great- 
great-grandson, at an interval of one hundred and eighty years 
from his ordination in Newcastle in 1760. William Davidson was 
the second to assist Edward Aitken. He was the son of a Scottish 
minister, Edward Davidson, and a son-in-law of that minister 
to whom he was ordained Colleague and Successor on November 
10th, 1762. His was a ministry of nearly forty years at Castle 
Garth, terminating by a presentation, like his predecessor John 
Law, to the Parish of Mordington in 1801, where he died in 
1814. He had a literary gift and published among other items, 
a volume “Thought on Morality” in 1789, and one of “Sermons” 
in 1793 on “Fasting.” 

David Gallatley, who followed was a man with a past. 
Originally a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, he was ordained 
to the Relief congregation at Haddington in 1792. Deposed in 
1794, after various experiences inducted to Swalwell in 1800, 
he was translated to Castle Garth in 1802, again in 1811 to a 
Relief Congregation in Aberdeen, and died there August 20th, 
1821, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. With his coming to 
Newcastle, the hitherto placid surface of congregational life was 
disturbed and never again achieved tranquility. The transfer 
which they made to another Communion was one cause; the 
final loss of their property another. Gallatley on leaving pub- 
lished the story of their “Ten Years’ Conflict.” The ninety-nine 
years of their lease was up; there was a question of title; the 
site had been cheap, too cheap to be a good title. No doubt they 
considered it such at the time, and had spent some £2,000—a 
goodly sum in those days—on their buildings, Also in the centre 
of the Meeting House floor there had been a vault built for the 
interment of a leading family, the inscription on the covering 
slab reading: “Margaret Hall, daughter of Sir John Hall of 
Dunglass, buried March 31, 1721.” Be that as it may, the defec- 
tive title led to the property being claimed by the owners, renewal 
of lease refused, and possession lost after a good deal of good 
money had been lost in the effort to retain it. 

Gallatley’s ministry came to an end by his transfer to Scot- 
land as above. In addition he had published a “Sermon preached 
at a National Fast, November 25th, 1807,” and a volume on 
“Wars and Rumours of Wars,” he having been Chaplain to a 
Scottish Militia stationed in Newcastle. The Congregation took 
refuge in a nearby undenominational Chapel, continuing its 
connection with the Relief. 
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GROAT MARKET, LATER JOHN KNOX 


The oldest documentary evidence of this, the oldest surviving 
English Presbyterian foundation in Newcastle, is the reference 
in a Church Deed of date 1708 registering ‘“‘Indentures of lease 
and re-lease” of which the earliest goes back to 1698, for the 
site on which the Groat Market Meeting was built in 1708, 
which points to the probability that the nucleus of its founders 
would be part of the dispersal at Close Gate on Gilpin’s death 
in 1699. Also that they would worship in a temporary or domestic 
building on the site till 1708. The Meeting was really in Pudding 
Chase, with its long entry also from Groat Market, a roomy 
building, capable of holding from 700 to 800; pulpit at south 
end, galleries round three sides, sounding board over the pulpit, 
pantile roof, invisible from the street, such a one as caused the 
late Dr. Merle D’Aubigné to tell our Synod “that what we lacked 
in England was visibility.” 


The Registers date from 1720 and the Treasurer’s books 
from 1708, three months after the building. In a later Trust 
Deed it is laid down that all Ministers and Office-bearers sub- 
scribe to the Westminster Confession. The bookkeeping is note- 
worthy, the Treasurer working with five columns (halved), and 
there is a separate section for bad pence. There are some quaint 
entries: — “Oats for minister’s horse 1/6,” “Minister’s lodging, 
14/-,” “To collecting Minister’s salary £2 2s. 0d.,”’ ‘to collecting 
Seat Rents, £2 2s. 6d.,” “to one quart Rum 3/-” (in the interest 
of a rum producing Colony—Jamaica), “to closing up three win- 
dows 14/- (Glass Tax),”’ “to Mary, the Beadle 3/-,’”’ and the gem 
of the collection, “to something else, 7/4.” 


A unique feature of the Congregation’s history is that there 
have been no secessions from it. There have always been promi- 
nent citizens in its Eldership, even in these early days when the 
membership was small, round about 200; e.g. James Dawson, 
Merchant, who gifted a silver Communion Service in 1725, and 
Martin Bryson, a famous bookseller, at its foundation, 

“Martyn Bryson on Tyne Brigg, 
An upright, downright, honest Whig.” 


In the Newcastle Antiquarian Society’s Library in the Black 
Gate are three volumes of Scrap Books which include Groat 
Market in their content, and from which we have made gleanings, 
noting that one is tempted to linger among items like the fore- 
going, rather than the comings and goings of ministers. 


The first of these, and here I am filling what has hitherto 
been a blank, was a Rev. Mr. Johnston, who seems to have taken 
a very active part in the formative period from the beginning 
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of the eighteenth century, as Minister or Probationer-in-Charge, 
anent whom much detail is lacking’. 

William Arthur, the first regular minister, seems to have 
been a local man, ordained by the Newcastle Presbytery in 1708, 
who spent his life there, dying in 1757 on the eve of his Jubilee. 
His stipend at the beginning was £39 7s, 6d., until in 1732, it 
was raised to £50. His Manse was in the street known as the 
Castle Garth, where it stood until recent years when it was 
demolished to help in the amenities of the Black Gate. In the 
years he was much employed in raising the cost of the Meeting 
House, and thought it a good year when he was able to write 
of £50 as the result of his labour. 

His successor, a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, was 
Andrew Ogilvie, ordained by the Newcastle Presbytery on Octo- 
ber 14th, 1759. The Call was signed by séme one hundred and 
forty members and the Stipend promised was £50. Incidental 
to it were these items:— “Mr. Ogilvie, £4.,” “lodgings 14/-,” 
“horse, grass, etc., 12/2 for three Sundays.’’ He married Alice 
Lomax, grand-daughter of John Lomax, M.D., first minister of 
Howard Street, North Shields, and the original Call mentioned 
above is now in the possession of his great-grand-daughter, the 
widow of Mr. Maberly Phillip, the Banker historian of Newcastle. 
Keen on education, he had a day school built adjoining the 
Meeting in 1761. He had a presentation to Linton, Roxbro’, on 
July 31st, 1781, where he lived till 1805. 


David Grant, a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, was 
ordained by the Presbytery of Edinburgh to Newcastle, Novem- 
ber 14th, 1781, and quickly gathered round him a large and 
influential congregation. While here, he married the daughter 
of a local magnate, Mr, Thomas Mills, a memoir of whom was 
published by her husband at her death. He was also the author 
of several volumes of sermons which were popular in their day, 
and which may still be met on occasions on the second-hand 
bookstalls. He began the practice with a sermon preached in the 
Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh, in February, 1779. He was trans- 
lated to the Parish of Ettrick, in May, 1786, and later, in the 
same year, to that of Ochiltree, where he died in 1791. 


His was followed by the shorter ministry of John Anderson, 
licensed by the Presbytery of Dundee, in 1784, and ordained at 
Newcastle on September 12th, 1786, translated to St. Clement’s 
Dundee, in the third year of his ministry, and again to South 
Church, St. Paul’s in 1803. 


A long vacancy followed till the settlement of David McIndoe 
from Barrowstoness, ordained October 2nd, 1790, who rallied 


1 Calamy mentions a Rev. John Johnston as a minister in Northumber- 
land. 
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the flagging congregation, and for a generation the Meeting was 
crowded by intelligent worshippers. He won and kept the love 
of his people by attention to pastoral work, and the esteem of 
outsiders by his interest in philanthropic movements — Bible 
Society, Jubilee Schools, London Missionary Society, etc, He 
was the first local Secretary of the latter. A novelty in those 
days he was a strong politician, A Sermon on the French Wars, 
a volume of sermons and a pamphlet have come down to us. 

His later days were clouded by a quarrel with an assistant, 
William Newlands, M.A., and they both rushed into print. The 
discerning can see the old man was finicky and probably ill to 
do with, the young one hasty and inconsiderate. Between them 
the cause suffered and the senior’s end was hastened. He died 
on April 17th, 1826, and was buried at the Ballast Hills Burial 
Ground. It was at his promptings that the cause at Felton came 
into being, he having spent a holiday there. Born at Glasgow, 
1759, educated at the University there, “sent down’ and “license 
suspended in 1785;” his ordination was allowed on September 
29th, 1790 

Robert Kirk followed. Fasti summarises his career: — Born 
Glasgow, 1793, educated there and licensed by its Presbytery, 
ordained by the Presbytery of Chirnside August 11th, and ad- 
mitted by the Presbytery of Newcastle, August 18th, 1836. 
Demitted 1843 he became Assistant St. Clement’s Dundee, and 
later Chaplain to the Town’s Hospital, Glasgow. Died Gourock, 
October 24th, 1857. He began his Newcastle Ministry, like his 
predecessor, active in all good causes. Like him, also, he was 
later provided with a Colleague and Successor but, as with him, 
the dual control did not work. His was Archibald Hunter, M.A., 
a licentiate of the Church of Scotland. Ordained Newcastle in 
1839 and remained until the Disruption, when on September 
27th, 1843, he secured the living of Kirkpatrick Fleming, where 
he died a year later in 1844. The cause of disagreement with the 
senior Minister has not transpired; both seem to have been to 
blame, for the local record is that Kirk was bought out for the 
sum of £275, in the interest of a new start for the cause. 

It was long in coming; a vacancy of four years followed; 
many were heard, some were called, none accepted, and plans 
for union between Groat Market, High Bridge and Blackett 
Street, later between Groat Market and High Bridge, came to 
naught. Then locations of some of the leading Evangelicals in 
Scotland, Somerville, Bonar, McCheyne and our own William 
Burns were tried. Finally, in 1874, Patrick L. Miller, M.A., a 
Free Church of Scotland Minister from Wallacetown, Dundee, 
was inducted, March 25th, 1847. His coming was life from the 
dead; the old Meeting with its out of date conveniences was sold, 
and the new John Knox, on a site in Bewick Street opposite 
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the Central Station, was opened by Dr. Bonar of Kelso, in 1858, 
galleries added in 1860, the year when Mr. Miller was Moderator 
of the English Synod. He died April 16th, 1866. His portrait 
is in the custody of the Historical Society, his memorial is in 
the vestibule of the present Church, his tombstone in Elswick 
Cemetery. 

Patrick Miller had a famous local man as Assistant in 
1858-60, and locum tenens, 1862-3, whose repute later became 
national and international, Marcus Dods, D.D., who during the 
later years preached in John Knox, the discourses he later gar- 
nered into the volume “The Prayer that teaches to Pray.’’ Read 
his letters from his lodgings in Blenheim Street, from the “smoke 
box” as he calls Newcastle, to his sister Marcia: “I am guide, 
philosopher and friend to half the folk in the congregation, best 
beloved of all the old wives in the neighbourhood till I feel 
quite a hypocrite.” 

David Lowe from the Free Church of Scotland, Beith, was 
inducted the year following, from the same ecclesiastical nest 
and with the same theological outlook as his predecessor, a good 
Hebrew scholar, great evangelical, as a preacher a bit on the 
“weepy” side—like the student who thought “he would greet 
in ‘Guthrie’.”” He was handicapped by an extraordinary pulpit 
manner, his gyrations alarming to strangers, if reassuring to the 
ordinary hearers. But his translation to London Road, Glasgow, 
1888, was a distinct loss to Newcastle. 

The long and gracious ministry of Alexander Phimister, 
M.A., from Gordon, from 1882, to his resignation in 1919, fol- 
lowed, during which the removal was made from the centre to 
the suburbs of what is now the city. In him the ministerial role 
flowered into something approaching the ideal. Certainly he was 
that in the Chair of Synod of 1908. He was once described by 
an Anglican friend as “the saintliest man in Newcastle.’’ Hence 
he has been hard to follow in the pulpit and congregation of 
John Knox, and it is a tribute to his successors that they were 
recently described as “at the peak of their history temporal and 
spiritual as a congregation.” 

These successors have been Robert Robertson, M.A., B.D., 
1919-24, presently of Cavendish Road, Leeds, Walter S. Watt, 
M.A., presently of Arthurlie Church of Scotland, Barrhead, Ian 
R. N. Miller, M.A., who has a Levitical pedigree second to none 
in our Communion, now at Oxford, and the present minister, 
F. D. McConnell, M.A. 


In 1958 this ancient congregation was transferred to West 
Denton. The new church built 1955 is known as Newcastle John 
Knox, West Denton, All its Registers and records are with this 
Society.— Ed. 
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GARTH HEADS 


Garth Heads was the fourth Congregation in Evans’ lists 
of 1715-29. These lists are fairly reliable as far as the North 
was concerned, being compiled by the minister of Hand Alley 
Presbyterian Congregation in London, the information for the 
district furnished by John Nesbit, minister of Hare Court Meet- 
ing, London, 1691-1727, a native of Newcastle. The date of its 
foundation is a little uncertain, but we know from evidence in 
the famous Hewley Case that there were only three in existence 
in 1710, hence it must date from soon after that, especially as 
the first minister had been settled before 1715. The first regular 
Meeting House was not built till 1722, previous to that they 
met in a domestic building adapted for worship. The location 
was at the head of the Garth or Gardens, overlooking what was 
later known as the New Road, on a site adjoining and just east 
of a building still in existence, the Keelman’s Hospital. 


Evans gives William Holbrook as the first minister, an 
“Academy Man” as they were known from the places of their 
training, which had for Protestant Dissenters replaced the closed 
Universities. He was in all probability a son of Richard Holbrook, 
the ejected Minister of Oldham. He returned to his native Lan- 
cashire, and was followed by a local man, Roger Stoddart. 
Educated at a Scottish University, he was ordained to Bavington 
in Northumberland in 1689, where his congregation comprised 
some 300 hearers, including 12 County Voters, and translated 
to Garth Heads in 1722, after having been at Bavington for a 
generation. He did not long survive the building of the “Meeting” 
in 1722, dying September 9th, 1725. 


The Stoddarts were people of means, a brother was Vicar 
of Chollerton in 1733, and a son, William, was ordained in 1707 
as the first regular minister of Wellington Street, now repre- 
sented by St. John’s, South Shields. The Shields’ minister had 
purchased the estate of Carham-on-Tweed early in the eight- 
eenth century, built a Presbyterian Meeting House up against 
the gable of the Parish Church, and “got away with it.” 


Stoddart was followed at Garth Heads by another local man, 
Robert Marr, also a licentiate of the Northumberland Presbytery 
and a member of a Morpeth family. Their pedigree is given in 
the Newcastle Antiquarian Society “Proceedings” Volume VII 
page 175. He was ordained at Bavington for Garth Heads, as 
was common in those days, in 1726, and was there until 1733. 
He died prematurely in the latter year, buried in the old “Whig” 
burial ground in Percy Street. The Register has “1733 Robert 
Marr, minister Garth Heads, bur.” 
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John Somerville followed, a Scot’s licentiate. Ordained to a 
} charge there he came to England later in life with a family, 
+ several of whom held charges there—himself, his son, Thomas, 
) who succeeded him, James and Robert, who were at Swalwell 
» and Neshopeburn, in Weardale, where there is a memorial to 
) their memory in St. John’s Chapel churchyard. John, son minis- 
tered the last ten years of his life here (he had previously been 
at Stow) dying in 1743. 


Nien 


Thomas Somerville entered the Divinity Hall of the Secession 
Church in 1739, and after his training there and some twelve 
months as a Probationer was called to succeed his father in 
1743. “Fasti” says for some years he was the only Secession 
trained man in England. Just a year after his settlement he, 
along with a section of the congregation, decided to throw in 
) their lot with the Secession and for some years he was Secession, 
) Burgher and Anti-Burgher, returning to his old charge in 1759, 
where he remained till his death, preceded by his retirement, 
in 1771. His memorial in the Ballast Hill Burial Ground has 
“Sacred to the Memory of the Rev. Thomas Somerville who died 
Jan. 8, 1788, in the 68 year of his age.” 


” 


aetna, 





Robert Cowan’s family originally hailed from Scotland. Two 
) of the sons had prepared for the Ministry. Robert, after his Arts 
j Course, went to the Anti-Burgher Divinity Hall, with the idea of 
hess Mission Field, but receiving a Call from Garth Heads, in 
‘his own town settled in 1771, after ordination by the local 
} Presbytery, and James, licensed by the same Court, settled at 
} Colinsburgh, one of the early Relief congregations. He had a 
»stormy career during his twenty-three years in Scotland, dying 
lin 1794, The Westminster College Library has “Sermons on 
jimportant subjects, with some accounts of the Life and Character 
sof James Cowan of Colinsburgh, 1738-1795.” Robert on the 
jother hand had a talent for languages, reading his daily portion 
jin the original tongues. He published at least three volumes of 
ysermons locally. But his studious and unpractical nature unfitted 
thim for the task of keeping a Congregation together. 


3 The Meeting, too big for a handful of people, was partially 
madapted as a dwelling house, and leased to the minister’s sons, 
who converted the whole into workshops on their father’s death 
in 1803, and the site was eventually cleared to make way for the 
Royal Jubilee School to commemorate George III’s reign. 
His memorial is in the Ballast Hills Burial Ground. “Burial 

lace of the Rev. Robert Cowan, 28 years minister of Garth 
#leads Meeting House, died May 20, 1803, aged 69.” The Meet- 
re had its beginning and its end within a century of time but 
n that period gave birth to two causes which still continue. 
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SILVER STREET 


Newcastle had a Meeting so named, as well as London. The 
historian says that “it came into the possession of a body of 
Presbyterians in 1744.” But it, or rather the building on the 
same site, had an ecclesiastical history, long prior to that. 

In 1679 Thomas Storey, Quaker, in his Journal, speaks of 
standing on the stairhead of an upper room and listening to a 
sermon, And, prior to that again, that was the location of the 
Conventicle ministered to by William Durant from the Ejection, 
to his death in 1681, the Malt Loft of Ann Jefferson in Alice 
Street. It was the Independent centre, from which they went to 
join with the Presbyterians under Dr. Gilpin afterwards, and 
to which they returned when Thomas Barnes was ordained over 
them in 1699, continuing till his death in 1731, where they are 
noted in Evans’ Lists in 1729 with 100 hearers, Brand, writing 
a decade later, mentions William Leighton as minister of the 
Independents, worshipping in precisely the same locality. Con- 
veyance of site dates from Edward VI’s time, Deeds from 1706, 
probably its date of conversion from its original use, and 1744, 
after the end of Leighton’s ministry, when there was a recon- 
struction or a taking over by the Presbyterians. One notes 
before leaving this period of conjecture for that of certitude, 
how suited the site was for troublous times, having at least four 
“doors of escape’ into Pilgrim Street, Silver Street, Pandon and 
the Stockbridge. The Registers date back to 1746 at Somerset 
House. 

George Ogilvie, M.A., was the first Presbyterian Minister, 
a native of Aboyne, a graduate of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and a Probationer of the Church of Scotland. Ordained by the 
local Presbytery in 1744, he remained till his death on April 


21st, 1765, aged 57. There were many little incidents in his time, © 


and that of his successors, which point to the survival of the 
Independent’s train in the membership; for instance two years 
before his death he “protested against the assumption of autho- 
rity on the part of a Presbytery meeting at Alnwick.” He was 


somewhat unconventional and on drowsy Sabbath afternoons | 


“would caa’ his snuff mull round the east and west galleries, 
as needed.’”’ He married a daughter of Andrew Wilson, M.D., 
grand-daughter of Gabriel Wilson, M.A., Parish Minister of Max- 
ton, and on his death he left some bequests to his congregation. 


James Shield, a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, who | 


had been ordained to a Presbyterian congregation at Cotherston, 
near Barnard Castle, now Congregational, was inducted at Silver 


Street in July, 1765. Although his Call was signed by over 300 © 
members, there must have been an opposing minority who had ~ 


fixed their affections on one who became, if not famous, then 
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notorious, in Newcastle—James Murray, then at Alnwick. With 
him as their first Minister they founded the High Bridge Meet- 
ing, of which more anon. Then the Independent leaven began 
to work, resulting in a withdrawal in 1770, worshipping first 
in a temporary building, then in a Chapel in the Postern, which 
eventually became Independent. Shield was drowned on a voyage 
from Sunderland in 1784, but in February, 1784, a Colleague 
and Successor had been appointed, 


Adam Laidlaw, licentiate of the Church of Scotland, ordained 
St. John’s, South Shields, in 1782, translated to Silver Street 
two years later “a successful teacher of the Latin.’”’ Robert 
Morrison, later the Chinese Missionary was one of his pupils, 
and at a later date Thomas Binney, who was to be the “Pat- 
riarch” of London Nonconformity, and Richard Fletcher, later 
of Melbourne, all sons of Newcastle Elders. They attended 
what would now be called a Young Men’s Bible Class. 
A good story is told of Binney’s popularity in the district. Years 
after, when he had attained eminence at the “Weigh House,” 
when passing through Pandon, when the name over a Public 
House suggested an old school-fellow, he pushed down his hat, 
pulled up his coat collar, went in and found his friend attending 
to a bar full of customers. He hailed him over their astonished 
heads in the deepest notes of his organ-like voice. But the 
landlord was not taken aback. “Bless me, if it isn’t Tommy 
Binney!” Then the old Adam spoke up, “What’ll ye hev, 
Tommy ?” 


Laidlaw’s long ministry was terminated by his translation 
to Kirton Parish, Roxbro’, on August 28th, 1818. His widow’s 
memorial is in Jesmond Old Cemetery, recording her death in 
1837, aged 87. 


William B. Smith, M.A., succeeded. A licentiate of the Church 
of Scotland, a graduate of Edinburgh University, who had been 
Classical Professor at Belfast, he was ordained August 31st, 
1818, after a short Assistantship, and in 1826 a move was made. 


Silver Street, in spite of its name, had deteriorated, first to 
poverty, later to something worse. A site was secured at the 
corner of Blackett Street—the Y.M.C.A. stands on it now. It 
cost £168, and the Church £2,150. One of the first gatherings 
in it was the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England, 
September 8th, 1826, the precursor of that which met ten years 
later, and ever since. The Minister had accepted financial respon- 
sibility for the venture, offering to place his resignation with 
the office-bearers, in the event of their being unable to meet 
the mortgage interest, and his hopes of large accessions both 
in members and funds not being realised, the inevitable hap- 
pened, and he shuffled off the ministerial coil! 
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Thomas Thompson, a distinguished student and literary man 
was located as Preacher-in-Charge, September 8th, 1828, till 
April 14th, 1829, when he went to Australia, where he rose to 
some eminence, and finally William Anderson, a Scots licentiate 
was ordained June 24th, 1829, admitted a month later, and the 
end came with his resignation, February 7th, 1831, the cause 
being unable to maintain a minister. The Independents took over 
its liabilities, aided by an influx from another cause in the town. 
They had faith in its position, which time justified. It was rebuilt 
in 1859 for £4,000, and renamed St. James’, for which it is said 
they canonised one of their Deacons. Finally the present St. 
James’ in Northumberland Road, was built in 1884, at a cost of 
some £18,000, more than double what they received from the 
Y.M.C.A. for the old site. 


St. James’ is the most influential of the half-dozen causes 
which the Congregationalists have had at one time or another 
in the City, and its church is their Cathedral. I believe that two 
sons of Robert Moffat, the Missionary, were in its membership, 
and its ministerial roll contains such well known names as 
Guinness Rodgers, Henry Batchelor, J. H. Jowett, D.D., and D. 
L. Ritchie, B.D. Old Silver Street was sold to the Primitive Metho- 
dists in 1825 for £305, and stood till recent times as a factory. 


PARK ROAD 


Up to 1870 Erskine was the only Congregation in the West 
End of Newcastle, and in that year the English Presbyterian 
Presbytery secured a site on Park Road, a main avenue running 
up the hill from the river bank, placing an Iron Building upon 
it, transferring a Mission attached to John Knox to it, placing 
it in charge of six Elders, three from Trinity, and three from 
John Knox. For a while all went well, the Sabbath School under 
Mr. Hall of John Knox was large and flourishing, and they felt 
justified in going forward to the congregating of the cause, 
and the settlement of a Minister, William Fairweather, M.A., 
a Free Church of Scotland product, who was inducted in 1873. 


Soon after the cause began to wane. A mistake had been 
made. The minister lacked push and energy needed in an exten- 
sion charge, and did not attract the people. In 1881 he removed 
to Swalwell, and in 1886, having married the daughter of a 
wealthy Elder in the Church of Scotland, he secured a charge 
at Montrose. The cause dwindling to next to nothing, one of the 
promoters, the late Alex. McBride, was appointed by the Presby- 
tery to close it. He tells the story; “At the closing service in the 
evening, in conferring with the Precentor as to the praise, ‘I said 
we will begin with the 67th Psalm,’ ‘Lord bless and pity us,’ 
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to which he assented ‘most appropriate.’ It was a cold and 
stormy night, the wind howling through the more than half- 
empty place.” 


The Iron Church was sold to the Wesleyans, the site to the 
Swedenborgians, who erected a stone church upon it. What was 
left of the proceeds went to the cost of the site of Arthur’s Hill. 
The Communion Plate—replated—went to that Congregation 
also. The Presbytery’s Safe has in one volume the Roll of Mem- 
bers of Park Road, also receipt from John Black, General Sec- 
retary of the Church for the Minute Book of Park Road from 
June 6th, 1870, to January 6th, 1886, receipt dated October 
21st, 1886. 

(To be continued in 1959) 


This article is reprinted from Volume VII No. 3 long out of print, at 
the request of our subscribing Libraries.—Ed. 
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A Bibliography of the 
Anglican-Presbyterian Report 
J. M. ROSS, M.A. 


The Report was published in England by the S.P.C.K. on the 30th 
April, 1957 (in two forms, one for Anglicans with a preface by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the other for Presbyterians with a preface 
by the English Presbyterian representatives on the Joint Conference 
[the Rev. Principal R. D. Whitehorn, Mr. J. M. Ross, the Rev. B. M. 
Pratt, and the Rev. F. D. McConnell). At the same time the Report 
was circulated to members of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland in the book of Reports; it was subsequently published 
separately by the Church of Scotland Offices). 


The Report received publicity in many national newspapers on the 
1st May. “The Times,” for instance, published a summary. A voluble 
correspondence immediately started in the “Scotsman” and “Glasgow 
Herald,’ and continued for many months, Articles, etc., on the subject 
of the Report have appeared as follows :— 


May 2nd: Descriptive article by Mr. J. M. Ross* in the 
Christian World. 


». ae: Leading article in The Times entitled “Bishops- 
in-Presbytery” (a plea for caution, querying whether 
a presbyterian bishop is not a contradiction in terms). 
Editorial in the May issue of Theology (vol. LX, 
No. 443, pp. 177-8) (commending the Report to Angli- 
cans. [‘“‘Anglicans have quite as much to learn from 
Presbyterians about the wholeness of the Church as 
Presbyterians may have to learn from Anglicans about 

the values and virtues of episcopacy” ]). 


», 10th: Press reports of debate in the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of England on May 9th. 
({The report in The Times gave a misleading impres- 
sion of hostility]. The Assembly after a short debate 
commended the Report for study by the Church). 


3» ora: Reports in The Times of preliminary discussions 
in the Convocations of Canterbury and York. 
(Speeches only by the Bishop of Exeter,* the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of Manchester*. 
Both Convocations commended the Report for study 
by the Church, but postponed discussion until after 

the Lambeth Conference to be held in 1958). 
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Leading article in The Times entitled “Bishops of 
a sort” (arguing that a presbyterian bishop would 
be either under or over his presbytery; a bishop of 
the former type would be unacceptable to Anglicans, 
of the latter to Presbyterians), 


Press erports of long debate the previous day in 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
(The Assembly eventually commended the Report for 
careful study throughout the Church, and instructed 
its Inter-Church Relations Committee to formulate 
its considered comments). The opening speech of Dr. 
A. C, Craig* was subsequently published by the Saint 
Andrew Press as a separate pamphlet under the title 
The Lost Treasure of Christian Unity. 


Letter in Theology (vol. LX, No. 444, pp. 250-2) 
from Canon Frank Bennett (pleading for smaller 
diocese in the Church of England). 


Article in the Ecumenical Review (vol. IX, No. 4, 
pp. 449-459), containing excerpts from the Report, 
without comment. 


Articles in The Church in the World+ by the Rev. 
W. S. Tindal* (Church of Scotland), Canon Oliver 
Tomkins* (Church of England), and Mr. J. M. Ross* 
(Presbyterian Church of England), 


Report in the Friends of Reunion Bulletin (No. 61) 
of a meeting of Council to discuss the Report, and 
article by Wilfred Wade entitled First Thoughts of a 
Methodist. 


PAMPHLETS ISSUED ABOUT JULY-SEPTEMBER: 


1. Church Unity: Question and Answer on the 
Conversations (Published by the Saint Andrew 
Press for the Church of Scotland’s Inter-Church 
Relations Committee). 


2. Why No Bishops? by Pertinax. (A trenchant 
attack on the Report in the interests of Christian 
liberty, equality and fraternity). 


3. Presbyterian Bishops? by J. M. Ross.* (A defence 
and elucidation of the Report in dialogue form). 
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4. The “Kirking” of Bishops? by the Bishop of 
Brechin.* (A brief exposition of the Report). 


5. The Unity of the Church by the Rev. Thomas M. 
Donn. (An attack on the Report, arguing that 
acceptance of it would weaken the Church of 
Scotland’s stand against Romanism). 





























Sept. 5th, Articles in the British Weekly by Dr. A. C. Craig,* 
12th,19th Dr. George S. Gunn,* the Rev. R, Stuart Louden,* | 
and 26th: and Principal R. D. Whitehorn.* 


Septem. : Review in the Scottish Journal of Theology by | 
Dr. S. Gunn* of “The Sacrament of Reconciliation” ] 
by the Rev. Thomas M. Donn. 


- Articles in the Presbyterian Messenger by the four © 
English Presbyterian participants in the Conversa- =| 
tions. (Correspondence on the subject continued for 
many months). 


October: Review in the Ecumenical Review (vol. X, No. 1, 
pp. 92-98) by Gotthard Nygren, of Lund, of six books 
dealing with Apostolic Succession from different 
standpoints. 


Novem.: Article by the Rev. William Stewart, Serampore, 
in Church Union Notes and News (the organ of the 
North India and Pakistan Negotiating Committee) ~ 
(concluding with some critical comments). 
Article in Expository Times (pp. 42-44) by the 
Bishop of Derby,* (expounding the Report). 
Article in Friends of Reunion Bulletin (No. 62) 
by the Bishop of Leicester.* 


Decem.: Articles in the Scottish Journal of Theology by 
Prof. Norman Sykes, Fr. E. Symonds, C.R., and Prof. 
J. L. M. Haire (generally commending the Report but 
raising points for elucidation). 


Dec. 14th Articles in the Manchester Guardian by Prof. R. 
and 16th: Gregor Smith (describing the Scottish situation and 
making some critical comments). 











Jan, 1958: Article in the Church Quarterly Review (vol. 
CLIX, No. 330, pp. 5-11) by Dr. E. L. Mascall 
(criticising the Report on the ground that it recom- 
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mends a mere adaptation of organisation without 
consideration of the doctrine of ministerial priest- 
hood). 

(Article in the Ecumenical Review (vol. X, No. 2, 
pp. 127-39) by James J. McCord, Austin Theological 
Seminary, on “The Table of the Lord’). 


Pamphlet entitled Purported Presbyterian Eclipse 
—A Triptych by William Gillies, LL.B., Helensburgh. 
(A criticism from a Protestant angle by a Scottish 
Episcopalian). 


Articles in the Reformed and Presbyterian World 
(vol. XXV, No. 1) by the Rev. R, Stuart Louden* 
(Edinburgh), Prof. Henri d’Espihe (Geneva), and Dr. 
Norman V. Hope (Princeton, U.S.A.), preceded by 
Editorial comment. (Mr. Louden defends the Report, 
Prof. d’Espine asks whether its theory of ministry 
conforms to Holy Scripture, Dr. Hope considers the 
relevance of the Report to the church situation in the 
U.S.A.). The same issue contains a detailed and per- 
tinent review of The Historic Episcopate (ed. K. M. 
Casey) (pp. 41-4). 


*Names marked with an asterisk are those of parti- 
cipants in the Joint Conference. 
+Bulletin of the British Council of Churches. 








PRESBYTERIANA 


LETTERS OF GEORGE BLAKE RE OLDHAM ST., LIVERPOOL 


Editor’s Note: 

The George Blake of this correspondence migrated when a young 
man, from Dumfries-shire to Liverpool, where he established a success- 
ful business. Being, as is evident from the letters here printed, an 
earnest Presbyterian, he took part with other like-minded persons, 
one of whom was Mr. W. E. Gladstone’s father, in the establishment 
of a Presbyterian congregation at Oldham Street later Rodney Street. 
This, probably, was the congregation of which Rev. W. Kirkpatrick 
mentioned in this correspondence was the first minister. The David 
Welsh of these letters was the father of the Rev. David Welsh, D.D., 
who was Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
in 1842, and in 1843 led the historic procession of the Fathers and 
Brethren who withdrew from the General Assembly of the Established 
Church of Scotland to form the first General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, Free. 


David Welsh to George Blake. 
Braefoot, Jan. 5th, 1790. 
“O what it is to be a Christian, says a great Divine. A Christian 
is the son of God, heir of the Kingdom, Brother of Christ, a fellow 
of Angels, Lord of the World, partaker of the Divine Nature. So I 
add, who would not love to be a Christian—Let me beg it of you to 
love to think of Christ, to love to read of Christ, to love to hear of 
Christ, to love to speak of Christ, to love to speak for Christ and to love 
to speak to Christ: and may your heart and mine burn within us when 
we think of Redeeming love.” 


To Mr. David Welsh. 
Liverpool, 23 Nov., 1791. 
“It is customary for you when you write to me to enquire how Reli- 
gion is thriving in this place. I make no doubt but you will be pleased 
when I tell you that a number of Christian people here have formed 
themselves into a Society and set on foot a subscription for the purpose 
of bring(ing) from Scotland a Godly and Pious Gospel preacher. They 
would have him sound and well grounded in the principles of the 
Presbyterian Religion, blameless in his walk and conversation and 
eloquent in speaking, who will exactly conform to the Doctrine and 
Discipline of the Church of Scotland as set forth in the larger and 
Shorter Catechism and Confession of Faith set forth by the Assembly 
of Divines at Westminster—and above all a man who delighteth in 
preaching the Gospel of Christ, who is well able to stand up against 
the many errors that abound in this place especially that of Socinian- 
ism, and who is himself a Christian which comprehends all things. 
I say this Society of which I am a member desire me to write you 
informing you of these things and knowing your character to beg of 
you if you are acquainted with any such person as I have described 
and know them to be unengaged, you would inform us. We have three 
persons who have been recommended to us, the Rev. Mr. Walter Blair, 
Preacher of the Gospel at the Chapel of Ease near Gartmore, Montsith, 
the Rev. Mr. McGill, Preacher of the Gospel at or near Port Glasgow, 
and the Rev. Mr. Easton, student at Glasgow, an Anti-Burgher. If you 
are in any way acquainted with these gentlemen I have mentioned, you 
will oblige us by giving us your candid opinion of them. If we can 
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get a good man we mind but little whether he be of the Present 
Establishment or of any of the Seceding parties but rather prefer the 
former. Our subscriptions already amount to something handsome, we 
can afford a Competency for a man and family, but could we get 
such a man as I have described after a year or so elapsed his expec- 
tations could hardly be too sanguine. You well know, Dear Sir, that 
there are a number of Scotch people here of all ranks. There feel 
mostly dissatisfied being that there is not any place of worship they 
can go to conformable to that they were bred up in—In a short time 
we would have them all. Knowing you to be acquainted with most of 
the present worthies in your place and convinced from a long acquain- 
tance that no one has Religion more at heart I have taken the liberty 
of addressing you thus hoping you will make some enquiry and give 
us your answer as soon as you possibly can, I remain with the greatest 
respect and best compliments to your good family, 
Your truly obliged hble Servt George Blake. 


To Mr. David Welsh, Braefoot. 


To Mr. David Welsh from George Blake. 
Liverpool, 16 Dec., 1791. 
Dear Sir, I was duly favoured with your much esteemed letter of 
the 29th ult. and would have wrote you in course but for this reason 
—It was necessary to call a meeting of some of the principal subscribers 
to fix upon something for a salary for the minister and this meeting 
was only yesterday.—They are much in your obligation for your kind 
wishes for their success, and words can but ill express their gratitude 
for you so readily offering to go to Edinburgh to use your influence 
with Dr. Hunter and exertions for their interest. They desire me to 
return their warmest acknowledgements and to tell you that they 
thankfully accept of your kind offer, but on condition that they bear 
your expenses, the amount of which they will either pay your Brother 
here, or remit as you may think proper to appoint. With respect to 
the Minister’s income, whoever you engage will consider that our 
congregation is yet in its infancy, consequently we cannot be expected 
to be able to afford much for the first year. I think I mentioned in 
the last that our subscriptions were then considerable—our subscrip- 
tions are indeed more than we could then have expected for the time 
and are still increasing, but Mr. Welsh knows that these subscriptions 
will not be easily collected, indeed we never look for them all. He will 
also consider that the hire of a house for a temporary place of worship 
—the building of or buying of a chapel will require a vast deal of 
money—we may however affirm what I said in my last, we can afford a 
competency for a man and family for the first year—by the bye we 
would like our preacher no worse if he had a family—but we would 
not wish him to be above thirty, and after a year or so elapsed, were 
he such a man as we could wish, his expectation could hardly be too 
sanguine. If however, you can find a man who you think will answer 
us you may engage him for seventy pounds for the first year. The 
second year we hope to have it in our power to give him much more 
and if he does not please us upon hearing him a few days we will 
bear his expenses here and back again and give him what is reasonable 
for the time he continues.—These are the terms we would have you 
offer and if he is a pious good man he will not stand out for the first 
year. His salary he may receive quarterly or as he shall think proper 
himself. We have had a good report of a Mr. Swan who teaches at 
present in the parish of Torthorwald, also of a Mr. D.............. from 
Tirewald, but if you are not acquainted with these Dr. Hunter will, 
and we have no doubt but you will act impartially and do your best 
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for us, and the sooner you can send us one the better, so will leave the 
matter entirely to you and the Doctor, praying that God may of His 
infinite goodness send us an able man and a man of truth who will 
preach Christ Jesus the Lord and study to show himself approved to 
God by giving attendance to reading exhortation, meditation, prayer 
and the ministry and by setting a good example to his charge in 
word in knowledge in charity in spirit in faith in purity that the 
Hand of the Lord may be with him, that many believe, that he may 
both save himself and those that hear him. Farewell Dear Sir 
Your much obliged hble serynt 


George Blake. 
To the Rev. Dr. Hunter 


Professor of Divinity, Edinburgh. 

Liverpool, 17 Feb., 1792. 
Rev. Sir—We duly received both your letters and are in truth 
much obligated to you for your exertions in finding us a preacher— 
agreeable to your last we wrote Mr. Kirkpatrick and by a letter from 
him dated 9th present we are to expect him here by the 4th of next 
month.—We have mentioned no terms to him as we understand from 
your last that he was willing to come and give us a trial of his abilities 
provided we paid his expenses upon the terms proposed in Mr. Welsh’s 
letter. We are sorry you should insist so much for one hundred pounds 
for the first year. We assure you Rev. Sir, that it would afford us real 
pleasure could we give him that or even more for the first year, 
and we cannot help thinking that when we are willing to do for him 
to the utmost of our abilities when there is such a prospect of a 
thriving congregation that it would be both ungenerous and un- 
Christian to withhold from us a Pastor. We are morally certain that 
if we get a man who is diligent in the work of the Lord, who has the 
Glory of God and the Salvation of Souls much at heart and who is a 
faithful and true Preacher of the Gospel that instead of one he will 
very soon have two hundred Pounds a year. We are in great hopes 
from your recommendation that Mr. Kirkpatrick will suit us, and 
if so we have little doubt but he and us wil] settle matters so as that 
he will continue with us. Of this however we will inform you by and 

bye and are in the mean time with much respect, Rev. Sir, 

Your truly obliged hele servants 
James Maxwell George Blake, Jn®° Mackie, David Bell. 


To Mr. David Welsh. 
Liverpool 6 July 1792 

Dear Sir, Your much esteemed favour of the 15th May I duly received 
and return you many thanks for your great kindness and attention 
in enquiring so particularly respecting the Rev. Mr. Kirkpatrick. It 
gave us all great pleasure to hear that he bears so amiable a charac- 
ter. I sincerely pray that it may please the Lord to make him a burning 
and shining light amongst us. We understand he was ordained our 
Pastor on the 19th June by the Presbyterie of Dumfries. The room 
we have taken for him to preach in will hold about four hundred 
people and will be ready fitted up by the latter end of December. It 
is a business that has been attended with much trouble and much 
expense. But the comfort and benefit we expect to receive from his 
ministry will, we hope, more than compensate for all. I presented 
your compliments to our Society who feel highly grateful for the 
exertions you have made in this business. They never speak of you 
but in terms of the greatest respect, esteem and admiration. I hope 
you received a letter from me lately wrote by their direction thanking 
you for the trouble you had taken in going all the way to Edin® and 
otherwise interesting yourself for us. We send you a parcel of sugar 
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as a small testimony of our gratitude. I also sent you by the Dumfries 
about a month ago a small service of Earthenware and which I beg 
your acceptance of and must again thank you for the many obligations 
I owe you and your good family. 


Extract from a letter to his Mother—no date. 

“I am extremely happy to inform you we are to have a Minister of 
the present Establishment of the Church of Scotland fixed here— 
A Mr. Kirkpatrick from Dumfries who is, I believe, a worthy good 
man and is esteemed an excellent Preacher.” 

; GEORGE BLAKE. 
Extract from a letter to Mr. Wm Blacklock—no date. 

“IT have also to inform you that a number of people here have 
agreed to send for a Presbyterian Preacher from Scotland who is to 
use the same forms in every respect as they have in the Present 
Establishment there. The subscriptions amount to nearly One Hundred 
Pounds yearly—and I have little doubt but we will succeed (for I 
am a Subscriber).” 


EDITED BY ANON’. 


*Contributed by a member who is known and loved by all of us (Ed.) 


REV. JOHN GREENER or MAIpstone, BLACKHAM AND EASTBOURNE. 


John Greener was born in 1822, at Low Fell, Co. Durham. The 
exact date of his birth is unknown, as although the birth and baptisms 
of seven of his brothers and sisters are entered in the Heworth parish 
registers, the register containing entries between 1812 and 1831 is 
missing and has not yet been traced. 

His father was Joseph Greener, 1775—1.8.1854, a son of Isaac 
Greener, 1747—25.5.1812, of Gateshead, and his wife Ann Maughan, 
1747—25.5.1826, a daughter of Joseph Maughan of Gateshead. His 
mother’s name was Ann Wood, 19.5.1782—27.2.1865, a daughter of Wil- 
liam Wood of Sunderland. 

Both his father and grandfather were miners at Hebburn Colliery, 
but between 1806 and 1808 his father left the colliery and became toll- 
keeper at Felling Bar, where he continued to live until his death in 
1865. His grandfather, Isaac Greener was killed in the Hebburn Colliery 
Disaster of 25 May, 1812, and also two of his uncles, Isaac Greener, then 
aged 24, and John Greener, aged 21. 

Little is at present known of John Greener’s brothers and sisters 
with the exception of his eldest brother, William, born 3.3.1806, who 
died at Stratford-on-Avon in 1869. He invented the first expansive 
rifle bullet in 1835, for which the Government granted him £1,000, 
“for the first public suggestion, in 1836, of the principle of the expan- 
sive bullet, commonly called the Minnic principal.” In 1846 William 
Greener invented one of the first electric lights publicly exhibited in 
this country—among his other inventions were an improved Miners 
Safety Lamp and a mechanical! contrivance by means of which the 
four gates at railway crossways could be worked simultaneously. He 
was also the writer of many well-known books on gunnery. His second 
son, William, born in 1834, carried on the business. He was also a 
successful inventor and the author of many well-known books. The 
firm of W. W. Greener Ltd. is still in existence and is carried on by 
@ great grandson of the first William Greener. It is believed that 
William Greener, 1806-1869, was responsible for the training of his 
two youngest borthers, John Greener, 1822—12.1.1890, and Robert 
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Greener, 7.5.1824—8.1.1865, who were both trained at Airedale College, 
the latter becoming a minister at Alnwick. 

John Greener became a student at the Independent Airedale College, 
Bradford, in 1840, where he studied for five years. In addition to the 
course being a considerably extended one the sessions were of the 
unusual duration of ten months of the year. He was ordained in July, 
1845 at the Congregational Church, Settle, Yorkshire, but two years 
later removed to Bishop Auckland. He was at Shanklin, Isle-of-Wight 
from 1852 till 1856, and at Egerton, Bolton, 1856-60. While still labouring 
at Egerton John Greener was led to perceive in the Presbyterian 
Church an order more akin to that of the early church. Being ac- 
quainted with the Rev. John Clelland, their minister of St. Andrews 
Presbyterian Church, Bolton, he sought his advice, and on his recom- 
mendation applied through the Presbytery of Lancashire for admission 
to the English Presbyterian Church. The Synod of 1863 granted his 
request and on their instructions John Greener was formally received 
into the Church by the Presbytery of Lancashire on May 6, 1863. Soon 
afterwards he was appointed to the temporary charge of the young 
congregation at Christ Church, Maidstone, which had been vacant 
over eighteen months, and was in a difficult way. His faithful labours 
were attended with success and he was called to the regular pastorate. 
On June 24, 1864, John Greener was inducted by the Presbytery of 
London as second minister in the Pastoral Succession which the Rev. 
Duncan Frazer resigned. The call was signed by 19 members and 
53 adherents. The work was steadily carried on and grew in impor- 
tance and influence. John Greener gaining a good degree in the 
community. In March 1869 he resigned his charge but was so impressed 
with the pleadings of his people for its withdrawal that with the 
permission of Presbytery he withdrew it. The death of his wife two 
and a half years later, on December 9, 1871, unsettled him, and on 
November 9, 1872, he was loosed from his charge. The following 
month he took charge of the new station at Highfields Park, in the 
parish of Withyham, near Tunbridge Wells. He laboured there until 
the spring of 1874, when he took up his residence at 8 Cornfield Road, 
Eastbourne. Soon after his removal there he became impressed with 
the opportunities presented for holding services for Presbyterians. The 
population was then 12,000 and in the summer the population was 
near 30,000. Encouraged by two or three friends John Greener decided 
to make a commencement, and began first in the house of Sergt. 
William Douglas and rented Diplock’s Assembly Rooms, Pevensey, 
each Lord’s Day. The response was most encouraging, and after some 
months John Greener suggested that Presbytery should recognise the 
station and take the work under their oversight. Lady Outram, widow 
of Sir James Outram of Indian fame, joined the worshippers and gave 
help and encouragement. John Greener’s proposal to the Presbytery 
was on the motion of Dr. Donald Fraser most unaccountably turned 
down, and he was advised to put himself in touch with the Session 
at Lewes. The congregation increased and in 1878 John Greener was 
induced to put the work into the hands of a Committee appointed 
by the Presbytery. It disturbed many to find that in finding a minister 
he was to be displaced and another presented for the acceptance of 
the congregation, by whom he was greatly esteemed. 

John Greener removed to London and took up house at Tottenham. 
The last month or two of 1879 he supplied at Holy Island and urged 
Presbytery to find him some regular employment. In 1881 he became 
an annuitant on the Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Fund, but in Novem- 
ber, 1883, he was appointed for a year to the pastorate of the English 
Presbyterian Church, Colwyn Bay, the appointment extending for a 
further year as from November, 1884. He continued there until his 
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resignation on May 26, 1886. He later lived at 37 Wesley Street, Water- 
loo, then a residential suburb of Liverpool, and it was there he died 
on 12 January, 1890, in the 69th year of his age. 

John Greener was the pioneer-founder of the Presbyterian Congre- 
gation at Eastbourne, and was outstanding in his devotion to his 
people and to the Church. 


M. E. JONES. 
=» DR. ROBERT MORRISON, D.D. 


We are indebted to an article in The Outlook (Official organ of the 
Presbyterian Church of New Zealand) for 18 December, 1957, for an 
account by Mrs. Nancy Jansen of the ceremonies at Macao and 
Hongkong in celebration of the 150th Anniversary of the arrival of 
Robert Morrison on the mainland of the Chinese Empire. Elsewhere 
Dr. Harcus reviews the publication issued by the University of Hong- 
kong to mark this occasion. Two ceremonies took place. The first on 
7 September, 1957, in the Chapel of the Protestant Cemetery at Macao 
where Morrison was buried in 1834 at which the address was given 
by Dr. S. L. Leung, Chairman of the Hongkong Council of the Church 
of Christ in China. The Chapel was crowded and the service relayed 
to those outside for whom there was no room. Wreaths were then 
laid on Morrison’s own grave, and those of his wife and son. At the 
second service in Hongkong the address was given by Dr. Hendrick 
Kraemer of the World Council of Churches and the London Missionary 
Society were represented. Later the Morrison Exhibition at the Univer- 
sity was visited and a Dinner held. 

We are reminded of two things in this connection. First that our 
Archives possess many Morrison relics—and rightly as he was a son 
of our Church and ordained in a London Presbyterian Chapel, for the 
London Missionary Society in 1806 was an interdenominational one 
with our men among its founders. Second that our pioneer English 
> Presbyterian Missionary, William Chalmers Burns, lies buried at New- 
chang and although efforts have been made, it is still not clear whether 
the Cemetery there and his Grave are still undisturbed. It was last 
= seen some years before the late War. 

L.W.K. 
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REVIEWS 


Three Centuries of the Westminster Shorter Catechism. 1957. For the 
Beaverbrook Foundation by the University of New Brunswick. 
S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D. From Our Book Room £4 4s. 0d. 

Dr. Carruthers has crowned a long lifetime rich in work on the 
history of English Presbyterianism with this book which out-tops— 
if one can so discriminate—his other writings on cognate themes. 
“The end is the crown of every work well done”: his latest book is 
the crown of years of fruitful labour on various aspects of the history 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, and the work is well done 
indeed. It would surely be impossible to find someone to review this 
book adequately, for Dr. Carruthers has ranged so wide and deep 
in his erudition that no-one besides himself could examine with full 
understanding of its significance his work on this Bibliography of the 
editions of the Shorter Catechism. I for one certainly cannot undertake 
to go page by page verifying his findings or point to a possible— 
though improbable—error. I must be content with offering a general 
account of the contents and the presentation of the book, with the 
addition of occasional comment. 

The book begins with a photographic reproduction of the original 
MS. of the Shorter Catechism which had been presented to Parliament. 
in November, 1647. Dr. Carruthers follows this with a note on the 
MS. wherein he argues that the scribe was John Wallis (and not as 
some have assumed Adoniram Byfield, the Assembly’s scribe), and 
points to some scribal errors including the use of ‘trespasses’ in the 
Lord’s Prayer due to this word being more familiar to Wallis in the 
Prayer-Book version—an interesting conclusion! Only two changes 
from the MS. version in the printed version of the Shorter Catechism 
would “appear to have any theological significance the insertion of 
‘once’ in A25 and the change of ‘it’ to ‘him’ in A97.” 

This is followed by an “Historical Account” of the making of the 
Shorter Catechism. This account is described as by William Carruthers 
(Revised), and it is, in fact, largely a reproduction of the “Historical 
Account” given by Dr. Carruthers’ father in his facsimile reprint of 
the first printed edition of the Shorter Catechism with bibliography, 
etc., in 1897. (The work under review is, as Dr. Carruthers states in 
his Preface a complete re-handling in very much expanded form of 


this sixty years old attempt to provide a bibliography of the Catechism, | 


and is based also on his father’s manuscript collections). Dr. Carru- 
thers has added certain passages in this “Historical Account” and 
omitted a few others or rewritten them, but the greater part still 
stands in his father’s words. It is curious that Dr. Carruthers over- 
looked or disregarded the suitability of continuing unrevised in tense 
two allusions to Dr. Mitchell and his book on the “Catechisms of the 
Second Reformation,” (‘Dr. Mitchell has happily reissued and so made 
accessible to all... .’ and ‘.... Dr. Mitchell. . . . says’)—alas, this 
useful book of the eighties is not in print and is difficult to find! This ~ 
point is minor, what is major is that Dr. Carruthers has done well to 
reprint the greater part of his father’s essay for it was, and is, an 
admirable piece of writing, as careful as it is informative, and the 
best account of the Shorter Catechism ever presented. Here we learn 
that we owe the Catechism to three Englishmen, Tuckney, Marshall 
and Ward, and one Scot, Rutherford, after an earlier and larger 
committee had lost its energies in too prolonged discussion. Also we 
learn that in preparing the Catechism the committee obeyed the — 
Assembly in keeping very close to the definitions of the Confession | 
of Faith, and to a less degree of the Larger Catechism. Unfortunately, 
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how much this Catechism owes to the strong current of Reformed 
theology, especially in its catechetical tradition, is sufficiently made 
clear, for example, the first answer derives from a long line of tradi- 
tion going back to Calvin, as Warfield and Mitchell have shown long 
ago. 

It is curious to realise to what degree the Westminster documents 
were controlled by the Parliament. Allowing for the fact that Parlia- 
ment consisted of God-fearing Churchmembers, yet Presbyterian doc- 
trine and government were subject to a control which, in the modern 
pejorative use of the word, was undoubtedly Erastian—though this 
point is not made in the “Historical Account.” (cf. Baillie as quoted 
by Dr. Carruthers in one of the additions he makes: “The House 
whose practice hitherto has been to exact nothing in religion on divine 
right or scriptural grounds, but upon their own authority alone”). 
It was Parliament which required the addition of Scripture Proofs 
in the Confession of Faith and which modified certain passages of 
the Confession itself and expressed disapproval of some phrasing in 
the Larger Catechism. There was, of course, Erastianism on the other 
side too—in that age this was common form—for example, the King’s 
position and will in ecclesiastical matters helped to prevent many 
episcopalian divines, who had been nominated by Parliament, from 
attending the Assembly, which had been repudiated by the King—a 
point disguised in the “Historical Account” by the phrase ‘Many of 
the prelatic party declined to attend.’ 

Dr. Carruthers next provides a section entitled “The Uses and 
Misuses of the Shorter Catechism” wherein among other valuable mat- 
ters he presents a useful account of the emphasis given to ‘catechising’ 
in the seventeenth century and later, and shows how influential the 
Shorter Catechism was as a compendium of Scriptural doctrine by 
giving some account of the exposition of it made by distinguished 
divines between 1650 and 1850. He also makes clear the degree to 
which the Catechism was used as a first reader for very young child- 
ren; some editions included an ABC as well as a multiplication table. 
Next comes a section on “The Scripture Proofs” from which one 
gathers that Dr. Carruthers believes the addition of Proofs to be an 
unhappy innovation of the Parliament urged by some of the influential 
Independents. The use of Proof texts, one may assume, would give a 
wrong emphasis on the way in which Scripture was to be read—it 
would cease thereby to be a living Word and become a collection of 
arbitrary and forensic rules. 

“The Bibliography” is, of course, the essential part of this new 
work, and it is subdivided into seven sections ranging from such titles 
as “Ordinary Editions” to “Editions in Metre” and “Literature on the 
Shorter Catechism.” In these sections the work is done with awe- 
inspiring bibliographical competence and unvarying thoroughness. In 
those sections in which Dr. Carruthers is concerned with editions 
which he has not personally examined, for example, editions printed 
with the “New England Primer,” and the Welsh translations, he has 
been well-served by very competent bibliographers, a fact which he 
emphasises with generosity. While the technical precision of the whole 
Bibliography is of the highest standard ‘and only those who have 
tried to undertake this kind of work know what labour is involved 
in achieving this measure of precision), yet this is not the only virtue 
of this Bibliography, for Dr. Carruthers presents paragraphs of anno- 
tation which illuminate the history of printing, provide an insight into 
the social history of a generation, and interpret the interests and 
emphases of a Church or religious group. For the patient reader this 
Bibliography opens up new perspectives on the often hidden history 
of the private piety of an epoch, and provides new information on 
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the activities of famous as well as obscure divines and commentators. 
It is impressive to see how Dr. Carruthers’ learning and thoroughness 
are in proportion to the vast range of influence of the most famous 
of all catechisms produced in the English language. 

In his Preface Dr. Carruthers writes: ‘The printers have shown 
much interest and have exercised extreme care in the accuracy and 


beauty of the typography.’ This is, in fact, the first and the enduring 


impression which this beautifully produced volume will make on the 
reader. The typography and format thus provide the most worthy 
setting for so long and fruitful a labour of devotion to a document 
which has formed the thought and life of countless men and women 
in so many parts of the world. 


B.H. 


Robert Morrison, the Scholar and the Man. Lindsay Ride. Paper, 
48pp. 14pp. Illustrated Catalogue. University Press, Hong Kong, 1957. 

The Vice-Chancellor of Hongkong University has honoured the 
memory of Robert Morrison by his well informed account of Morrison’s 
life and work published to commemorate the 150th Anniversary of 
his arrival in China. The value of the book is much enhanced by the 
illustrated catalogue of the Exhibition held in Hongkong on the occa- 
sion of the Commemoration. The catalogue is beautifully produced 
and includes photographs, lists of Morrison’s works with reproductions 
of the title pages, books about Morrison and photographs of pages of 
the manuscript of the Morrison translation of the New Testament. 
The memoir and the catalogue together give a very adequate picture 
of a most remarkable man. The inscription on Robert Morrison’s tomb 
in Macao aptly says: “Truly such a man is rarely seen in this modern 
age.” Of his linguistic power it is sufficient to note that while still a 
young student of Chinese, and before he went to China he was tran- 
scribing Chinese manuscripts in the British Museum and was well 
acquainted with the contents of such Chinese dictionaries as then 
existed. Such was the preparation for the two great achievements of his 
life, the Dictionary of the Chinese Language in six volumes printed 
between 1815 and 1823, and the translation of the Bible in Chinese 
completed in 1819. 

Of special interest to us in the Presbyterian Church was his up- 
bringing in our Church in Morpeth, a church he joined at the age of 


16, his ordination in the Scots Church, Swallow Street (now Mary- 


lebone Presbyterian Church) and his association with Milne. The 
Vice-Chancellor payed generous tribute to the considerable part played 
by Milne in the translation of the Bible (the book of Job and the 
historical books of the Old Testament) and to his faithful service to 
the Anglo-Chinese College in Malacca. 

Writing of Robert Morrison’s life in Macao, the Vice-Chancellor 
sums up the impact of this remarkable man on the history of the East. 
“He is not there; but lives on in the spirit of every missionary move- 
ment, of every hospital, of every school or college in the Far East 
today, which works for the Brotherhood of Man.” 


A.D.H. 


Dr. Lan, by Marjorie Landsborough. Presbyterian Church of England 
Publications Committee, 1957. Price: Five Shillings. 

“One look at Dr. Lan’s face,’ they would say, ‘and you are already 
half well’,” So the devoted patients of Dr. David Landsborough, medical 
missionary of the Presbyterian Church of England in Formosa. This 
implicit, child-like faith the Formosans placed in the beloved Phy- 
sician of Changhua who ministered to them in health and sickness 
from 1895 to 1936 at intervals during forty years of willing self-sacrifice 
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in appalling conditions, is simply and movingly pictured in this record 
of a life-time of Christian achievement. The book is short and the 
style plain, but Mrs. Landsborough’s sketch of her husband’s kindly, 
tireless personality and the zeal of his irrepressible colleague, Camp- 
bell Moody, is deft and sure. This is more than a story of healing and 
evangelism, of heartbreaking setbacks and self-sacrifice dogged by 
dysentery and malaria: it is a source-history for the personal details 
of Formosa in transition, a Formosa awakening gradually to the 
blinding truth that “Jesus was kinder even than Dr. Lan.” 


A.L.R. 


The Independents in the English Civil War. By George Yule. Cam- 
bridge University Press and Melbourne University Press. 1958, 2l1s. 

Thanks to the Rockerfeller Foundation, Mr. Yule, who is Lecturer 
in History at the University of Melbourne, was enabled to continue 
at Oxford his study of a subject which had occupied him for some 
time before. All students of the religious and social conflict for religious 
freedom which secured the independence of the individual against 
State, party or class will profit from his coming here again. 

Those who know this period well, will only have to consult his 
three Appendices and Select Bibliography to recognise the thorough- 
ness of his scholarship; those who have groped on the outskirts of 
this intricate period will find in its first eighty-two pages, direction 
and enlightenment. We Presbyterians, whose antecedents were involved 
in the attack on the political power of the Bishops, which precipitated 
the Civil Wars may find ourselves only indirectly concerned. It is made 
clear that the Assembly of Divines had one view of Calvinism, and the 
Long Parliament another, and from this conflict of views Indepen- 
dency emerged in the words of John Goodwin of St. Stephens, Coleman 


Street as:— ‘the only lint that can stanch our wounds, the only dam 
that can stay the inundation of blood, which is else likely to overwhelm 


us.’ Compromise—the genius of the English political system, in this 
century as so often before and since—effected a healing of the nation. 
The religious toleration achieved under Cromwell, which embraced 
even the persecuted Jews, was after a wavering at the Restoration, to 
be made permanent the next century and inclusive of all the posses- 
sions overseas. Independency so clearly explained here in Mr. Yule’s 
book, by obviating what might have led to a class struggle, improved 
the Climate of this age and established itself as one of the pillars of 
English Protestantism. 

This work has not only a good author. Its joint publishers are to 
be congratulated on its elegant type and production, all available at 
so reasonable a price. Our only criticism is that this may have been 
the reason for the omission of an Index. 


L.W.K. 


Through English Windows. 
Christopher Johnson. 10s. 6d. 

A member of our congregation at Northwood, Mrs. Gemmell has 
dedicated this well-printed volume to Dr. England, our minister at 
Bexhill. A Scot, exiled in England, she has eschewed that not very 
modest slogan “Here’s tae us; wha’s like us?” and turned her gaze 
through the windows of her own home on to the English scene. In 
these pages we find memorialised: Bibury, a village in Cotswold; a 
London quay; daffodils in an English spring; English inns, eizhty-eight 
of them; Yorkshire moors, a furrowed field in Surrey; the Downs at 
Pevensey Bay; Chiddingstone in the heart of Kent; the Thames at 
Windsor; Allways, in Huntingdonshire; Edenbridge, another Kentish 
village; autumn on the Chilterns; the celandines in Sussex; the station- 
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master at “Widding-on-the-Wold”; Burnham Beeches; a London rail- 
way terminus at night; English Gipsies; Lord Tennyson’s Farringford 
in the Isle of Wight; night in Ashdown Forest; and so on. The poems 
are naive, as is the song of the thrush. They are happily free from 
all pretentiousness of form and thinking. Readers will be thankful 
that the poet never wound herself too high for mortal beneath this 
English sky. 


K.w. 


NOTES ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EARLY NONCONFORMITY 
IN DR. WILLIAM’S LIBRARY 


Occasional Paper No. 5, 1957. Duplicated, paper: 10 pp. 1s. 6d. 

The value of Dr. William's Library to those interested in the study 
of noncomformity is unquestioned. The library is a fine source of infor- 
mation and its stock contains an unlimited wealth of material. The 
Bibliography of early noncomformity in the library is therefore a 
bibliography of the subject itself. 

The Notes reveal that the Bibliography is “not a catalogue of the 
whole of the library’s older books, but only of those concerned with 
English dissent, together with related works from Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales and New England.” The defining dates are from Elizabethan 
England to 1800. It is not concerned with the continental reformers. 

The Bibliography is divided into three parts, an Author Catalogue, 
a Chronological Catalogue according to the date on the title page and 
a subject catalogue. 

Appendix A of the Notes allows the reader to enter the esoteric 
world of the cataloguer. In general the rules for this Bibliography 
follow those of the Anglo-American Code. As with the Code one won- 
ders whether all the details of pagination, size, etc., are an essential 
part of a bibliography of this nature, presumably aimed at the student 
of the subject rather than the biblio-maniac. Author, title, publisher 
or printer, and date would seem to be the essential details. But then 
librarians always have enjoyed making their task seem more difficult 
than it really is and when librarianship is joined with theology the 
wool is thick before our eyes. 

Nevertheless in spite of this fault, which after all is universal] in 
librarianship as in most other sciences, the bibliography performs a 
fine task and does it well. Some idea of its value can be gained from 
Appendix B to the Notes which contains a list of subject headings. The 
compilers deserve the warmest thanks of those interested in the history 
of British nonconformity, for here is a worthy guide to their field of 
study. 

BRIAN REDFERN. 


No. 4 (1959) will include: Bury St. Edmunds by J. Duncan; Con- 
venticles and Conventiclers—a further instalment by S. W. Curruthers, 
M.D., Ph.D.; Nineteenth Century Presbyterianism in Birmingham by 
Rev. H. S. Ross, MiA. and Seventy Years of Presbyterian Praise by 
Rev. L. H. Bunn, M.A, being the 3ist Annual Lecture. 














Constitution 


1. The title of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbyterianism in England and elsewhere, and 
o collect and preserve manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings 
and other relevant objects, all of which shall become the property 
of the Presbyterian Church of England, the clase acting as 
custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but only members of the Presbyterian Church of 
England shall be eligible for election to the Council, The annual 
personal subscription shall be 7/6; Presbyteries and Congrega- 
ions appointing Correspondents 10/6; such Correspondents to 
have the voting rights of members; a payment of £5 5s. shall 
constitute the donor a Life-member. The permanent subscription 
for a Society or Institution shall be £10 10s. Members are 
entitled to the “Journal.” 


4. The Society shall at the Annual Meeting elect a Council 
onsisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Librarian, Curator of the Museum, Archivist, Editor of the 
‘Journal” and 12 members. The Moderator of the General 
Assembly, Clerk of Assembly, the General Secretary, and 
onvenor of the Law and History Committee shall be ex-officio 
embers, Five to form a quorum. 


5. The Council shall meet three times a year and the Annual 
feeting of the Society shall be held during Assembly in the town 
n which the Assembly meets. 


6. The Council shall present a Report annually to the 
Assembly through its Law and History Committee. 


7. The Constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
feeting by a majority of the Members present and voting. Not 
ess than four weeks notice of any proposed change shall be 
ven to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate 
e same at least 14 days before the meeting. The quorum at 
uch Annual Meeting shall consist of 10 members. 





